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THE MID-WEST 
LIKES 


FORD TRUCKS 
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| Your chances of making money are a lot 

l greater when you back up your “know- 

how” with proper equipment. A real farm 
truck, for instance . . . a Ford Truck .. . 

| favorite for years for reliability and 

| economy. The labor it can save you— 

| the crops it can help protect—the ease 
with which you can catch top markets— 

| all add up to money-making farming. 

| The new Ford Trucks are better than 

| ever—in 32 important ways. Talk to 

l your Ford Dealer. He’ll gladly show you. 

| 
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THE HEAVY DUTY UNITS are built to lick the 
toughest jobs. Heavy Duty frames have second 
full-channel sections welded and riveted inside 
of side-members from front to rear spring 
hangers—far superior in added strength to old- 
fashioned “‘fishplate’’ reinforcements. 





MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD -« 


Segara 


ON MORE JOBS « 


NEW FORD PiICkUP—100 HP V-8 or 90 HP Six. 
Cylinder Engine. A great farm truck! Added 


endurance. Easy servicing. New economy. 
4-foot-wide body (no wheelhouses). Low load 
height. Four. double-acting shock absorbers. 







IN ADDITION to 134” and 158” w.b. Heavy Duty 
models with standard stake bodies (above, cen- 
ter and at left) and Cab-Over-Engine units, the 
new Ford Tonner is available. It may be had 
with a sturdy 7)4-foot platform stake or 8-foot 
open express body, on the 122-inch wheelbase. 
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FORD TRUCKS 


FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 


Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mount Morris, Ill. 
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failure to put on a 
thorough complete 

spray application may 

easily cost you more than the 

price of a sprayer. One break- 

down at a critical time can turn a profit 

on the crop into a loss. That is why Hardie 

sprayers are extra strong in all parts. Rated pressure 
and capacity are delivered easily at slow speed. Any 
replacement needed is quickly, easily and inexpensively 
made. ‘Continuous uninterrupted’ spraying is assured. 
All models and sizes in production. 























THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY —_ 


Portland, Oregon HUDSON, MICH. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Responsible local dealers everywhere. 


Canadian distributor: Clarence W. Lewis, Grimsby, Ontario Export Dept. The Hardie Mfg. Co.—Detroit 26, U.S.A. 


lf @ 
DEPENDABLE 
| SPRAYERS 


THE ONLY SPRAYER THAT IS COMPLETELY LUBRICATED 
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semen 
Whatever your problem of pest control—insects, fungous diseases, 
weeds and related problems—there’s a Du Pont Pest Control Product 
to help you do the job and improve the size and quality of your crop. Ch ook 
Look over this list of new Du Pont products and the many old prodt 


standbys on the opposite page. Select the ones you need — then see your 
Du Pont Dealer and ‘Help Yourself to Better Crops.” 


- NEW INSECTICIDES _ WEED KILLERS 


DEENATE DDT insecticides now give you DDT in Du Pont 2, 4-D WEED KILLER now gives you 


five different strengths and combinations especially another effective control of many noxious weeds. 
designed for control of many insect pests on the It’s new—see your local agricultural authorities for 


farm. For use on fruits, vegetables, livestock, field recommended use in your area. 











crops, in farm buildings and elsewhere. AMMATE is still the outstanding weed killer for 

poison ivy, poison oak, choke cherry and many 
KRENITE—an effective, water-soluble Dinitre dor- other woody perennials. Also excellent for clearing 
mant. spray for orchard crops, small fruits and fence rows and second growth. 


ornamentals. Can be combined with spray oils to 
control a large variety of insects. 


FRUIT DROP INHIBITOR ; 


*PARMONE for control of pre-harvest drop gives 
apples and pears time for normal ripening on the 
tree. Improves natural color and quality; cuts spot 
’ picking and cull losses. Parmone is available in 
three forms—for dust, water or oil applications. 











FERMATE—for control of pear scab; apple scab, 
rust and other blights; brown rot and leaf spot of 
cherries. Does not cause severe russeting of certain 
varieties of apples and pears as frequently results 
from some other fungicides. Compatible with sum- 
mer oils and oil-nicotine or oil-lead arsenate combi- 











nations. 


ZERLATE, an outstanding new fungicide for early 
and late blights of potatoes, is also proving highly BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
effective for brown rot of peaches and other stone ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








fruits. 
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INSECTICIDES 


*GRASSELLI Lead Arsenate —A highly effective 
lead arsenate with quick killing power. 

FLAT TYPE Lead Arsenate— For growers who pre- 
fer the coverage characteristics of ‘‘flat type” lead. 
Especially developed for the Northwest. 

Oil Sprays— Paraffinic dormant and summer oil 
sprays in two types: 85% flowable emulsion and 
99% emulsifiable oil. (Available east of the Rockies.) 
1ALORCO Cryolite— An established favorite for 
control of codling moth in the Pacific Northwest. 
Easy on spray equipment, carries well in long 
spray lines and is easily removed from fruit. 

Also 2BLACK LEAF “‘40” and “155”, PARAPONT, 
Calcium Arsenate, Rotenone, Paris Green. 





FUNGICIDES 


*SULFORON— Highly effective wettable sulfur. 
Finely ground. Action begins immediately after 
application. 

*SULFORON X—A further refinement of SUL- 
FORON giving particles of extreme fineness and 
effectiveness. 

COPPER-A Compound — Highly effective, sta- 
ble copper compound with low solubility yet hav- 
ing a high copper content. 

Also Lime Sulfur; Flotation Sulfur Paste; Copper 
Sulfate (monohydrated); Copper Sulfate (blue 
vitriol); Bordeaux Mixture. 













OTHER SPRAY MATERIALS 





Du Pont Spreader-Sticker 
Dust Mixtures 


WORM REMEDY 


PHENOTHIAZINE, the new drug that kills more 
kinds of worms in more kinds of animals than any 
other known remedy, was pioneered commercially 
by Du Pont. Du Pont Phenothiazine is now avail- 
able in the worm remedies of many well-known 
manufacturers. Ask for remedies containing Du 
Pont Phenothiazine when you buy. 





To help you get the greatest benefits from Du Pont 
Pest Control Products, trained Du Pont agricul- 
tural servicemen are located throughout the coun- 
try. For additional information about the use of 
any of these products in your community, see your 
local Du Pont Dealer or write direct to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chem- 
icals Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


* Reg. Trade Marks of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
1. Reg. Trade Mark of Aluminum Ore Company 
2. Reg. Trade Mark of Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc. 






No matter what size farm you operate; no 
matter what kind of crops you grow... 
the chances are that you own and operate 
one or more machines that are powered 
by Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines. But you 
will need more of these machines! 


You will find tough, dependable Wisconsin 
Air-Cooled Engines installed as standard 
power units on approximately 50 different 
makes of farm equipment . . . supplying 
“built-in” power for Combines, Hay Balers, 
Garden Tractors, Spraying and Dusting 
Equipment, Peanut Separators, Trailer 
Threshers, Portable Conveyors, Meat and 
Bone Grinders, Irrigation and Deep Well 
Pumps, Lime Spreaders, Electric Light and 
Power Plants, Hop Pickers ... and many other 
kinds of equipment. In every case, Wiscon- 
sin Engine Power helps to multiply the pro- 
ductive capacity of both men and machines, 


if you are investing in new farm machinery 
in 1946 . . . you will be wise to choose 
equipment powered by Wisconsin Air-Cooled 
Engines . . . for heavy-duty, low cost serv- 
ice and complete freedom from cooling 
chores and troubles. 


WRITE FOR CONDENSED 
CATALOG OF WISCONSIN- 
POWERED EQUIPMENT: 
it’s free, and there is no 
obligation. Describes and 
illustrases 46 different 





mokes of Wisconsin-pow- 
ered equipment. 
Address: Dept. AF-246 


WISCONSIN 
MOTOR CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


Werld’s Largest Beilders of Heavy Buty Air-Cooled Engines 
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o the Editor 
ODT—From War to Peace 

By R. R. Henderson 
DDT For Fruit-Insect Control 


By R. A. Porter 


riment Station Research With DDT 
orticulturists of the Northwest, West, South 
and Northeast Sections of the Country 


rort Re of DDT Experiments 
er ah lenge S with DDT 


Gi Indiana Mi chi gan, Ohio, Maryland 
and West Vir rginia discuss the ife experiments with DDT 


cused DDT Spray Program For Codling Moth Control 
y W. S. Hough 

Machinery for Applying Scab Control Sprays and Dusts 
By A. B. Burre 

Nationwide Fruits 


Citrus, Pears, Apples, Peaches, Grapes 


American fomologam i naa 
Marshall P. W: Ide reat American Hort! 
By Stan ey Johns 

Sta'e News 

Lessons in Orchard Chemistry 
DDT by E. D. Witman 


In the News 
William A. Benitt, Lowry Walker, Joseph C. McDaniel 


Nut News 
The Chinese Chestnut by George L. Slate 


Calendar of Coming Meetings and Exhibits 
Camera at the Indiana and Illinois State Meetings 
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Add Dollars to Your Crop 
Cut Dollars from the Cost 
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dust, no dirt, no grit can get in to make trouble. 


@ How perfectly a sprayer 
protects your crops...and protects you from high 
spraying costs...depends largely on the pump. 
BEAN owners can thank the BEAN “Royal” pump 
for the BEAN’S Money-Making performance and 
Money-Saving economy. It’s the result of efficient 
horizontal design and rugged construction all the 
way through. 

Working parts of the BEAN “Royal” are sealed-in 
and operate in a constant bath of clean oil. No 


SIGN AND SEND THE COUPON for Complete BEAN Sprayer Catalog y 


BEAWN sprayers 


for PERFORMANCE and ECONOMY 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. Division Food Machinery Corporation 
15 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Michigan 

If you live west of the Rockies, address: 
BEAN-CUTLER DIVISION : 
104 W. Julian Street,.San Jose, California 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





Adding to performance and economy are such 
other features as the rugged eccentric drive, dia- 
mond-hard porcelain-lined cylinders, trouble-less 
ball valves, a piston-type pressure regulator and 
other improvements and refinements. 

Moreover, all parts are quickly and easily acces- 
sible and simple to replace when after long service 
any parts become worn. 

Add dollars to your crop...save dollars in your 
spraying... with BEAN two-way protection. 


ears ee ee er ee eae Ai ee 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. pivision of Food Machinery Corporation 


15 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Michigan 
104 West Julian Street, San Jose, California 


Please send your 1946 Sprayer Catalog to: 





Restettion Against Aphids 


Sound apples must be free from aphid injury. 
Follow the practice of the good orchardists and 
use Black Leaf 40 to protect the vigor of your trees 


from early Spring attacks by aphids. main 
the 

; . . mont 
Timely spraying with Black Leaf 40 controls green level 
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and rosy aphids, bud moth and red bug, thus pre- table 
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BLACK LEAF 155 e 


For codling moth cover sprays, use Black Leaf 155. eal 


Non-caustic protection for foliage permits the manu- = 

. velop. 

facture of more food by the leaves, and matures fruits P 
of larger size. 
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Blackberries and Blueberries 


Dear Sirs: 

atch of Early Harvest Black- 
cogs Ths was the third year they had 
fruit on them. Each year some of the bush- 
es had lots of berries but the berries did not 
ripen. They just turned red ‘and remained 
in that stage until they dried up, while 
other bushes had berries that did not develop 
more than a half of a berry. Some other 
bushes were loaded with berries of good 
quality. : 

I have these bushes in a low place. I have 
two rows of Concord grapes in the same 
plot of land that did well this year. They 
were set a year ago this last Spring. 

What do you think could be the trouble? 

I have been reading about blueberries 
inyour November issue. What would you 
advise about them in this part of the country 
and on this kind of soil? 


Topeka, Kansas James Coleman 


The trouble with your blackberries sounds 
like anthracnose which often interferes with 
the development and ripening of berries. 
Apply to your state experiment station at 
Manhattan, Kansas, for control measures 
since they vary in different climates. Frost 


damage could also be the cause of your 


trouble. 

Blueberries require an acid soil (pH 4.0 to 
5.0) which is high in organic matter. They 
succeed best where the water table can be 
maintained at from 14 to 22 inches below 
the surface. At least during the spring 
months, it is desiruble to have the water 
level in the soil about a foot from. the 
surface. Soil drainage down to the water 


table should be good. Such favorable sites 


are rather limited.—Editor. 


Bermuda Grass 


Dear Sir: 


Is it injurious to peach trees to have Ber- 
muda grass covering the ground beneath the 
trees in the orchard ? 


Charleston, Missouri Mary Lee Simpson 

Bermuda grass makes a good cover-crop 
but it must be disced under in the late sum- 
mer. It should not be allowed to remain 
beneath peach trees without discing since 
mtrogen starvation would be likely to de- 
velop.—Ed. 


Cover Crops for Apples 
Dear Sir: 


As a subscriber I am taking the liberty of 
asking advice on a fruit growing problem. 
This spring I intend to plant out some Pip- 
pin and Golden Delicious apples. The soil 
is sandy loam that dries out quickly but at a 
depth of eight feet there is abundant water 
in a gravel strata. This land is now covered 
with a very rank growth of weeds so the 
soil must be good. I don’t dare plow under 
these weeds entirely as the land sometimes 
1s covered with flood water and the soil 
world wash awav. 


My problem is how can I properly culti- 
vate the trees and still not expose the land 
to the danger of washing away. Should 
I just keep the natural weeds mowed down 
or would something like lespedeza protect 
the ground without stunting the growth of 
the trees? I would be thankful for any ad- 
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vice you may be able to give me on the sub- 
ject. 


Healdsburg, California C. R. Kirkpatrick 


Your idea of keeping the soil covered with 
@ cover crop is a very sound one. Since 
you mention that the area is sometimes 
flooded over, it may not be too good a loca- 
tion for setting apple trees. They are very 
sensitive to “wet feet.’ The other soil condi- 
tions sound very favorable for the growth 
of the trees, especially the normal water 
table and the well-drained soil. Should the 
soil be covered with flood water for any 
length of time during the growing season, 
severe damage might occur to the trees, 
even to the extent of killing them. 


If you still want to plant your trees in 
this location, the best method of cultivation 
probably would: be to cultivate them during 
the drier parts of the year and then grow a 
cover crop of some kind during the wet sea- 
son. This will give -protection to the soil 
when needed and at the same time conserve 
moisture during-the dry season.—Ed. 


Training Boysenberries 


Dear Editor: 


I have planted a few rows of Boysen- 
berries but am ignorant about how to train 
the vines and should appreciate it if you 
would state some pointers in your mag- 
azine. Especially about how many wires 
should be stretched and how high they 
should be from the ground. Also how to 
trim the vines. 


Clayton, Missouri H. Rotter 

Boysenberries are trained to a two-wire 
vertical trellis. During March pruning, the 
canes are left about 5 or 6 feet long, or 
longer if very vigorous, and tied to the 
wires. New canes that arise at the ground 
surface in the spring are allowed to trail 
along the ground in the direction of the 
row. As soon as the canes have fruited in 
the summer, they are removed close to the 
ground and burned.—Ed. 


Pruning Fruit Trees 


Dear Sir: 


Reading your magazine and other mag- 
azines about pruning—some people are puz- 
zled about when to prune. I think the best 
time to prune trees of all kinds is when the 
sap is down in the ground. That would 
make it for the North from November until 
the first of March; for the Central part of 
the U.S. about December and January or 
February 15, and for the South from De- 
cember 15 until January 15, or any time 
they think the sap is in the ground. 


Worley, Idaho Anton Ahlberg 


The best time to prune fruit trees is 
between’ November and March, at least in 
northern climates where a definite dormant 
season is evident. However, the sap of the 
tree 1s not in the ground or even in the 
roots during the winter or dormant season. 
The sap is in all parts of the tree at all 
seasons of the year. The movement of the 
“sab,” however, may be greater during the 
active growing period of spring and sum- 
mer. That is no doubt the reason why trees 
or vines should not be pruned in the spring 
after growth begins —Ed. 
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Growers report 
unusual results when they 
switched to this complete 
plant food 


Why are growers in ever increas- 
ing quantities switching to 
Vigoro? Because Vigoro helps 
produce better returns from 
every tree! You see, Vigoro 
doesn’t do a half-way job. It’sa 
complete plant food. Supplies, in 
scientifically balanced propor- 
tions, vital food elements plants 
require from the soil! The re- 
sults? Bigger yields— better col- 
oring— better quality! 

Vigoro has proved a highly 
vestment for many 
growers. And we'd like to show 
you how this famous product 
can help you get better results. 
A letter or card inquiring about 
how Vigoro improves orchard 
yields will bring you some im- 
portant facts well worth con- 
sidering. 

* 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Plant Food Division 
U. S. Yards + Chicago 9, Illinois 
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When Spring Comes to the Orcharde 


That’s when McCormick - Deering Orchard 
and Grove tractors will once again be work- 
ing for the fruit growers. And as before, 
they’ll be powering a variety of plows, till- 
age tools, and spraying equipment with ease, 


efficiency and economy. 


These unique tractors are designed espe- 
cially for the fruit grower—they're custom- 
tailored for his requirements in every respect. 
That’s why McCormick-Deering Orchard 
and Grove tractors are so-_popular through- 
out the fruit growing areas of the country. 

Streamlined for the protection of the trees 
and branches, powered by performance- 
tested engines and fitted with special short 


turning-radius steering gears, these tractors 


leave nothing to be desired for orchard work. 
Some of their unusual features are differential 
steering brakes, swinging drawbar, five for- 
ward speeds and hand-operated over-center 
clutch. The low platform, low steering wheel 
and controls, and a low seat which can be 
flipped back for stand-up. driving provide 
maximum comfort for the operator under 


all conditions. 


See these McCormick-Deering Orchard 
and Grove tractors at your first opportunity 
at your International Harvester dealer’s. 
Let him give you all the facts about their 


superb performance. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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By means of radio communication a 
C-61 is directing the course of a PT-17 
plane dusting Lake Patria, Italy in 
the NATOUSA anti-malarial campaign 
at Naples, Italy.—Photos-Signal Corps. 


DDT--FROM WAR 


TO PEACE 


By R. R. HENDERSON, Madison, Maine 


A MEMBER of the Japanese 
Peace Delegation, in Manila to see 
General MacArthur, retired to his 
room in the Rosario Apartment house 
his first night in the city. He felt 
much more secure than he had back in 
Tokyo. A cordon of U. S. Military 
Police was guarding the building. 

With Japanese curiosity this mem- 
ber of the Peace Mission picked up a 
metal, bomb-like canister from the 
window sill and unscrewed a little 
gadget at the end. Whish-sh-sh-sh and 
the room was suddenly filled with the 
combined vapor of Dichloro-diphenyl- 
trichloroethane and Dichloro-diflouro- 
methane. The only casualties from the 
contents of this bomb-like canister 
were the hundreds of mosquitoes clus- 
tered on the outside of the screen. 

The first chemical with the jaw- 
breaking name is familiarly known as 
DDT, the new powerful insecticide 
introduced by our army during World 
War II. The second chemical is a 
volatile solvent used to dissolve the 
insecticide and force it out of the 
bomb under pressure. 

Over 10,000,000 of these “insect 
bombs” were used by our army during 
the war. Similar bombs are now being 
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made for peacetime use. The contents 
of just one bomb holding about a pint 
would kill all the insects in 240 pup 
tents or in 50 giant bombing planes. 
A wall sprayed with the solution will 
kill flies lighting on it four months 
later. Clothes dusted with the dry 
powder will provide protection against 
body lice for a month even though the 
clothes are laundered weekly. 

DDT has saved the lives of thou- 
sands of our fighting men. Malaria, 
dengue fever, dysentery, filarisis and 
typhus, all insect-borne, have taken a 
large toll of armies throughout all his- 
tory. Things started the same way in 
World War IT and at Guadalcanal, for 
every man put out of action by the 
Japs, ten succumbed to insects and the 
diseases they carried. é 

Dichloro - diphenyl - trichloroethane 
was first made in the laboratory way 
back in 1874 by a German named 
Othmar Zeidler. But it was 65 vears 
before anyone knew it would kill in- 
sects. A Swiss chemical firm used 
it as a moth proofing agent for tex- 
tiles and in 1939 it was successfully 
used to combat an invasion of Colo- 
rado potato beetles. Since then it has 
been found most potent against a long 


1 
a, 
An American soldier of a medical battalion 
uses a rotary duster to spread a larvicide 
on a stagnant pool at Nettuno, Italy for the 
control of the Malaria carrying Mosquito. 


list of insects. 

The first 500 pounds of DDT man- 
ufactured in America were flown to 
Italy so urgent was the need. The new 
insecticide was credited with saving 
Italy and Sicily from an epidemic of 
typhus when over 2,000,000 persons 
were dusted to kill disease-carrying 
body lice. New hospital cases were cut 
from 60 to only 10 a day and not a 
single U.S. soldier died of typhus. 

By 1944 manufacturers in_ this 
country were producing 2,000,000 
pounds a month and a large portion 

(Continued on page 33) 
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A member of a U. S. Army dusting team 
at a camp at Heidelberg, Germany dusting 
newly arrived displaced persons with DDT. 










































Spraying to control codling 
moth in a Michigan orchard. 


DDT FOR FRUIT- 
INSECT CONTROL 


By B. A. PORTER 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Research Administration 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


Waar is the latest on DDT? Is 
it as good as reported? What fruit 
insects does it control? Now that it 
is available should I use it in my 
orchard? These and many other 
questions are being asked by fruit 
growers everywhere. This interest is 
not surprising ; DDT has been wide- 
ly publicized, and many incredible 
tales have been told about it; the 
material does possess remarkable 
qualities, and has been found ex- 
tremely effective against a wide va- 
riety of insects. DDT is not, how- 
ever, a perfect insecticide. Much re- 
mains to be learned about it, and 
many problems must be solved be- 
fore it finds its ultimate place in the 
orchard program. 

In the March 1945 issue of the 
AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER there was 
a general summary of current infor- 
mation on this new insecticide. Ex- 
tensive work during the season of 
1945 by State, Federal, and commer- 
cial entomologists has yielded much 
additional information on the value 
of DDT. We also have a clearer idea 
of. its limitations and some of the 
problems that will be created and 
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must be solved if its use should be- 
come general. 


DDT Formulations 


DDT requires processing, or “for- 
mulation,” before it can be conven- 
iently used for insect control. It does 
not mix readily with water, and some 
accessory material must be used with 
it. Grinding involves certain difficul- 
ties, since the material tends to 
soften and lump or pack. Many of 
these problems have now been met, 
and a number of satisfactory formu- 
lations are available. 

For general orchard work, the 
most suitable type of mixture ap- 
pears to be a water-dispersible pow- 
der containing 25 to 50% of actual 
DDT. Dusts containing various per- 
centages of DDT have been used, but 
they are less effective against most 
orchard pests than liquid sprays. 
Solutions of DDT in oil or other 
solvents have been successfully ap- 
plied in vaporized form, either from 
the ground with blowers or from 
planes or helicopters. These methods, 
however, have been applied chiefly 
against forest insects. Their place in 





orchard-insect control has been ; 

vestigated only in a preliminary oa 
but they do not appear promisi ¥. 
Oil solutions of DDT, emulsified 
diluted with water, have also "an 
tested to a limited extent. ™ 


Effect of DDT on Orchard Pests 


The favorable results secured jn 
1944 with DDT against the codlin 
moth were for the most part dy li 
cated in 1945, in much more ean 
sivé experimentation. Although in 
many orchards in the Middle West 
and East, conditions were unfavora. 
ble to the codling moth and favora- 
ble to control with lead arsenate 
DDT continued to show marked su- 
periority over lead arsenate and 
other standard materials. Most of 
the work has been done with water. 
dispersible powders. In many cases 
¥ pound of DDT per 100 gallons 
gave much better control than 3 
pounds of lead arsenate. The use of 
DDT at reduced strengths (4 to 6 
ounces per 100 gallons) with lead 
arsenate, nicotine bentonite, or cryo- 
lite in about half the usual strength 
has also given good control. 

DDT has also shown promise in 
limited tests against many other fruit 
insects, including the tarnished plant 
bug, which causes distortion or “cat- 
facing” of peaches, the oriental fruit 
moth, the rose chafer, the pear 
thrips, several species of leafhop- 
pers, and the Japanese beetle, both 
the adult beetles and the grubs in 
the soil. Tests against the grape 
berry moth, the apple maggot, the 
cherry fruit-flies, the peachtree 
borer, and some other insects affect- 
ing fruit trees have given conflicting 
results. 

DDT, at practical strengths, seems 
to have little or no value against 
such important fruit insects as the 
plum curculio, the San Jose scale 
and other scale insects, and the pear 
psylla, and against several species of 
orchard mites. 


Effect on Fruit Trees 


DDT seems to be fairly safe for 
use on fruit trees. Some injury has 
resulted from its application in oll 
emulsion, but the part played by 
DDT in the injury has not been en- 
tirely clear. Studies are now under 
way to determine the effect on or 
chard trees and cover crops of ac 
cumulations of DDT in the soil 
Thus far, no sign of injury has been 
evident. 


DDT Limitations 


As all growers realize, many fat: 
tors other than effectiveness in insect 
control must be considered, before 
an insecticide can take its place 
the orchard-insect .control prograf. 

One factor which is especially im 
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rtant with such a powerful insec- 
ticide as DDT is its effect on bene- 
ficial insects that normally keep 

of our insect pests within 
Ses DDT has been found to have 
Se serious effect on many of the 
common insect parasites found in 
orchards. For instance, the oriental 
fruit moth parasite Macrocentrus 
may be killed if it merely walks once 
across a peach leaf that has been 
dusted with DDT. , 

Probably the most serious problem 
of this kind is the tremendous in- 
crease in the population of mites of 
yarious species that often follows the 
use of this new insecticide. At ordi- 
nary strengths DDT has little effect 
on the mites, but it does kill many 
of the ladybird beetles and other 
enemies that normally keep the mites 
within bounds. As a result, tremen- 
dous increases in mite populations 
have occurred in many of the tests 
conducted on orchard and shade 
trees and ornamental shrubs. 

Although the mites do not destroy 
fruit directly, they devitalize the 
foliage, causing it to turn brown and 
dry, and to fall off. If this happens 
much before harvest, the fruit does 
not mature properly and the trees go 
into the winter in a weakened condi- 
tion. If the use of DDT in orchards 
becomes general, mite control is cer- 
tain to become a major problem, even 
in orchards in which growers have 
never previously realized that mites 
were present. 

Other insects, ordinarily not trou- 
blesome in orchards, may also be in- 
creased by the elimination of their 
natural enemies. The woolly apple 
aphid has increased greatly in north- 
western apple orchards following the 
use of DDT. Other pests are likely 
to become suddenly destructive with 
the elimination or reduction of nat- 
ural control, when DDT is applied 
over large acreages. 

A second problem is that of spray 
residues. DDT is definitely poison- 
ous to warm-blooded animals, and 
some of its effects are not fully un- 
derstood. On,the basis of studies 
thus far, the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration has established an 
administrative tolerance of 7 parts 
per million (about 0.05 grain per 
pound) for DDT residues on apples 
and pears. More recent information 
on the effect of DDT on warm- 
blooded animals has been less favor- 
able than some that was reported 
earlier, and there seems little likeli- 
hodd of a more: liberal tolerance. Un- 
fortunatey, residues of DDT are very 
difficult to remove by any of the 
standard washing methods and 

effective methods of treatment have 
not yet been worked out. 
_A full-season program of six or 
more applications of DDT at a 
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strength of-1 pound per 100 gallons 
is likely to give residues consider- 
ably in excess of 7 parts per million, 
especially if applications are made 
close to harvest time. A program of 
¥Y pound per 100 gallons plus oil in 
the later applications may also re- 
sult in excessive residues. Schedules 
involving the use of DDT in the 
first-brood applications only, or with 
DDT throughout the séason at re- 
duced strengths (4 to 6 ounces per 
100 gallons) with low strengths of 
lead arsenate, nicotine bentonite, or 
cryolite, should not cause excessive 
residues on winter apples, as long as 
oil is not used in the late applica- 
tions. 


DDT in. 1946 


With the ending of hostilities, 
DDT has become available for com- 
mercial use. The extént tq which a 
grower should use it in 1946 must 
depend on his particular situation. 
If the codling moth has been.a crit- 
ical problem, and lead arsenate has 
proved to be inadequate, the use of 
DDT has a strong appeal. Any 
grower considering a DDT program 
should, however, recognize the fac- 
tors that have already been outlined. 

First, the use-of DDT is likely to 
be followed by serious outbreaks of 
orchard mites, unless other measures 
are taken to control them. Several 

(Continued on page 32) 








_ APPLE INSECTS 


Red Mite 
San Jose 


Pear 


San Jose 
Oriental Fruit 


Plum Curculio 
Oriental Fruit M 
T Bug 
panese 
Jose 


San Jose 
Mite 





DDT BATTING AVERAGE* 





EXCELLENT CONTROL] POSSIBLE CONTROL 


*This list consists of the principal insects that have figured in DDT experiments. Incon- 
clusive evidence does not permit listing additional fruit insects at this time. 


American Fruit Grower Chart 
Source—U.S, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


or no CONTROL 
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EXPERIMENT STATION 


WITH DDT 


Horticulturists of the Northwest, West, South, 


Central 


and Northeast Sections of the 


Country report results of DDT Experiments 


DDT on Ohio Apples 
By C. R. Cutright 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
Wooster, Ohio 


Tue fact that DDT will control 
codling moth has been well established 
during the past 2 years. This state- 
ment is qualified only by failure to 
observe procedures of good usage; 
namely, correct dosage, formulation, 
timing, and thorough application. Data 


to prove the claims of control are nu- , 


merous and have been secured in 
practically every apple-growing sec- 
tion of the United States. As an 
example of such data, some sum- 
marized results secured in Ohio in 
1944-45 are presented in Tables I and 
II on this page. 

In this experiment it was proven 
that DDT, at dosages of 4 pounds of 
25% material per 100 gallons of 
water, when applied at intervals of 
from 12 to 15 days, effectively con- 


RED MITES 


15 PER LEAF 


10| 





0 | 25 6 
MAY JUNE JULY 


Chart above shows seasonal European red 
mite infestations on two plots, one sprayed 
with DDT, the other with lead arsenate. 
Curves drawn according to the number of 
living mites per leaf. Apple at right dis- 
plays the ’winter eggs of the European red 
mite at the calyx end of the fruit. 





TABLE I.—CONTROL OF CODLING MOTH WITH DDT. 
FRANK FARNSWORTH ORCHARDS, 
WATERVILLE, OHIO, 1944 





Per cent | Per cent 














Materials and schedule wormy stung 

Lead arsenate schedule } | 
Le SR Ce, ee eee eae 45 73 
DDT, schedule 1 | 

Lead arsenate in petal fall 

DDT, 4 pounds—25%, in 4 covers .| 21 24 
DDT, schedule 2 | 

Lead arsenate in petal fall 

DDT, 4 pounds—25%, in 7 coverS.................--.--.-.-0---00--0-----| 2 6 








trolled codling moth in a very severely 
infested orchard. DDT, at the same 
dosage but applied at intervals of 21 
to 25 days, was not particularly ef- 
fective but was much better than lead 
arsenate, 3 pounds, in a schedule of 
petal fall and 7 cover sprays. 

This experiment shows that DDT 
at 2 pounds of 25% in three sprays 
with lead arsenate in a six-spray 
schedule was not nearly as effective 
as DDT at the same strength used 
alone in a six-spray schedule. Good 
control was obtained with this small 
amount of DDT, while a schedule of 
4 pounds of 25% material almost 
eliminated the codling moth. 

It is felt that 2 pounds of 25% 
is hardly enough and 4 pounds is 
probably more than necessary. There- 
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18 30 


fore, for growers who wish to exper; 
ment with DDT, 3 pounds of 25% 


material is suggested 
DDT when 


used against other 


orchard pests has given vary; 

sults. It is not etanive oguidat saa 
curculio ; therefore, lead arsenate wi] 
continue to be used in the petal falj 
and possibly in the Ist cover or 10-da 


spray. 


Its effect on apple maggot 


in Ohio has not been determined and 
reports from other states are confij 


Ml 
AUG. 










ing as to its action on this pest. 


DDT is very effective 


against the 


different apple leaf hoppers and will 
possibly replace nicotine as a control 
for these insects. It will probably also 


aid in controlling apple 


though there may be some difficulties » 


in timing such a schedule f 
ness. 


red bugs, 


or effective- 


There are conflicting reports con- 


cerning the effect of D 
different apple aphids. 
Against rose chafer, 


DT on the 
DDT gives 


promise of great advancements in 
(Continued on page 24) 





TABLE II—CONTROL OF CODLING MOTH WITH DDT 
SCHMITKONS BROTHERS’ ORCHARDS 
LORAIN, OHIO, 1945 



































Per cent Per cent 

Materials and schedule wormy stung 
Lead arsenate—oil " 
Lead, 3 pounds, in petal fall and 7 covers 17 34 
Oil, % gallon, in 2nd, 3rd, and 4th covers 
Lead arsenate—D DT 
Lead, 3 pounds, in petal fall and 7 covers 9 18 
DDT, 2 pounds—25%, in 2nd, 3rd, and 4th covers 
DDT schedule 1 
Lead arsenate in petal fall and 1st cover | 3 8 
DDT, 2 pounds 25%, in 6 cover sprays | 
DDT schedule 2 
Lead arsenate in petal fall and Ist cover 5 3 
DDT, 4 pounds 25%, in 6 cover sprays 
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GROWER EXPERIENCES 


WITH DDT 


Fruit Growers of Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Maryland 
and West Virginia discuss their experiments with DDT 






Merepiri P. REED, of Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, has a 265-acre ap- 
ple orchard located in the southwest- 
ern part of the state in the three 
brood codling moth area. In his own 
words, Mr. Reed tells of his experi- 
ence of two years with. DDT: 

“During the past ten years, codling 
moth had increased to such an ex- 
tent that despite the use of best 
known formulas, and ten to twelve 
cover sprays, we had about come to 
the conclusion that apple orcharding 
was an uneconomic business in this 
southern area. In 1944 the codling 
moth infestation was over 50 percent 
for the entire section. 

DDT was first used in our orchard 
late in the summer of 1943 by Dr. L. 
F, Steiner of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine. This was 


the first use of DDT against codling 
moth in the United States. The first 
application was made after second 
brood infestation and third brood of 
codling moth was stopped absolutely. 

“In 1944 the first commercial test 
of DDT against codling moth was 
made in this orchard. Under Dr. 
Steiner's supervision and with the 
, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine furnishing the material, 
an eight acre area was sprayed, 
watched and checked all season 
against the surrounding area that 
was sprayed with Nicotine Bento- 
nite. A 1:1 DDT-pyrophyllite mix- 
ture was applied in 10 cover sprays, 
the first 5 with DDF at 1 pound per 
100 gallons and tlie last 5 at % 
pound. Eleven cover sprays were 
applied to the. Nicotine Bentonite 
area between May 17 and August 23. 
The table furnished below gives the 


Left—-Speedsprayer applying DDT in a co- 
operative grower experiment in the Reed 
Orchards, Vincennes, Indiana. Photograph 
mea =o LL. F. Steiner, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A. 


ae 





SUMMARY OF INFESTATION DATA FROM LARGE SCALE TESTS IN 

































































THE REED ORCHARD AUGUST 24-31, 1945 
| | 
| | Fruit examined on 
| | | trees | Drops 
Area Acreage | Varieties! | | Injuries per | 
| 'Clean}| 100 apples |Apples Worms| Stings 
apples Per Per Per 
| | (%) |Worms| Stings} tree | tree | tree 
| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
G.T.R.W.S,J. 
A 38 | Average 80.4 | 15.6 | 9.4 | 298 222 31 
prateS | 
\G.T.R.W.S.J. , 
B 53 Average | 92.4] 3.9] 4.9 | 212 81 15 
|.T.R.WS.G. | | 
C 51 | Average | 93.1 | 5.5 | 103 28 3 
D 45 J.G.D.W.T.R.B 91.3 | 5.7 | 81 | 24 2 
| Inside 8 acre | | | 
C block sprayed |J.G.S.R. | 960/ 1.2; 3.1 
| with DDT in : 
| 1944. 
| Outside 8 acre | J.G.S.R.. | 92.3 | 4.6] 3.7 
block in 1944, 
’ Riksecistaes G.(Grimes) T. (Turley ) R.(Rome Beauty) W. (Winesap) 
S.(Starking) D.(Red Delicious) B.(Ben Davis) J.(Jonathan) 














VARIETAL DIFFERENCES IN INFESTATION FOLLOWING A LARGE- 
SCALE COMMERCIAL TEST OF DDT AND TANK-MIX, NICOTINE 
BENTONITE, IN THE REED ORCHARDS IN 1944 








results for the 1944 season. 

“In 1945 this orchard was desig- 
nated by the Bureau as one for large 
scale testing and was divided for 
four separate spray treatments each 






































ete a | reacties nemo of which was repeated in a different 
| of Worms| ‘Worms part of the orchard. The following 
Variety | en | per = Season totals | per aug Season totals © spray formulas were used: Area 
| emg | app | apples A—10 cover sprays and 1 top-off 
| on | Clean |Wormy| on Clean | Wormy = lt ; 
‘ena - apples | apples |June 20| apples | apples (May 5 to Aug. 6). Nicotine Wyo. 
bentonite-soyoil in 2; Nic.-Miss. 
Starki P “Number|Per cent| Per cent| Number| Per cent|Per cent bent.-mineral oil in 3rd and top-off ; 
arking.. ept. ee 64 | 24 10 28 |= «#67 er : - Nic: MM; A 
Grimes Golden. Sept. 14; 2 61 19 4 oF | 3 Nic. sulfur in 4th; Nic. ‘Miss. bent. 
Golden Delicious......| Sept. 16 1 | | . | 61 31 sulfur in Sth and 6th; Nic.-Miss. 
Jonathan | Sept. 16 2 +.3%2 | 5 | 40 48 bent. and oil in 7th to 10th (soyoil in 
Rome Beauty ener Oct. 19 3 | © |} I i St 58 7th, min. oil in others). 1 pt. Nic. 
' | } i . 
his | ) leomeeg sul. in all sprays. 
erage... a |, ee} eee) one 7 | 45 | 47 (Cabdinatsw-odumeiae 
FEBRUARY, 1946 15 

















GROWER EXPERIENCES 
WITH DDT 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Area B.—10 cover sprays (April 
30 to Aug. 7). 1.5 Ibs. Deenate in all 
sprays—same as A for first 2; % pt. 
Nic. sul. in 3rd-10th sprays with 


Miss. bent. in 5, sulfur in 3, and min-- 


eral oil in the 3rd and 8th to 10th 
inclusive. 

“Area C.-7 cover sprays (May 7- 
July 30). 6 Ibs. Deenate in first 2, 4 
Ibs. in 3, and 2 Ibs. in last 2. Weak 
bordeaux -and mineral oil added to 
2nd and 6th, oil and bentonite to Ist 
and 3rd, sulfur to 4th and 5th and 
oil with soybean flour and lime to 
7th. 

“Area D—9 cover sprays (April 
30-August 8). 4 Ibs. lead arsenate 
to first 2, 2 Ibs. in next 4. 1.5 Ibs. 
Deenate in first 6,.2 Ibs. in last 3: 
weak bordeaux in 2nd to &th inclu- 
sive except for sulfur substituted in 
part of 5th. Mineral oil in all sprays 
except 6th and part of 5th. The re- 
sults of these tests for the season 
1945 are tabulated in the chart on page 
is.” 


Friday Orchards 


George Friday of Coloma, Michi- 
gan, past president of the Michigan 
State Horticulture Society and fruit 
grower with 280 acres of apples of 
different ages from 15 to 40 years of 
age and ranging in season from Yel- 
low Transparent to winter varieties, 
experimented with DDT in his or- 
chard in 1945 and now reports the 
results : 

“Our experiments for the codling 
moth season of 1945 in one of our 
orchards included the two major 
items, arsenate of lead and DDT. 

“This experimental work was 
started after a calyx and one cover 
spray of arsenate of lead had been 
applied. After that nine sprays were 
applied at an average of nine day 
intervals. The entire orchard was 
sprayed each time on both sides in 
the same day and about twenty gal- 
lons of material were applied to each 
tree. Trees were about twenty years of 
age. The men spraying sprayed by 
number and did not know what the 
different numbers were. 

“There was a light crop of apples 
this year and adjoining this orchard 
we had an orchard of Spies which 
we did not spray on account of the 
light crop. There were some apples 
in this orchard all of which were ful- 
ly inhabited by the worms, as many 
as each apple would hold which made 
a very bad condition for the experi- 
mental orchard. 

“The outstanding thing in the ex- 
periment was the fact that codling 
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moth are only killed by arsenate of 
lead by eating some of the poison, and 
in the second brood especially that 
usually means a sting on the apple. 
While with DDT, the killing is by con- 
tact and therefore leaves the apple 


perfectly smooth. In any reasonable 
well-sprayed orchard with arsenate 
of lead you always have many stings 
for every worm that actually gets 
into the apples. Even if DDT did 
not control worms any better than 
arsenate of lead, where there is a 
serious infestation vou would still 
have a very much higher grade of 
apples with DDT than with arsenate 
of lead. In packing these apples a 
very large percentage of the arsenate 
of lead sprays had anywhere from 
one to twenty-five stings on an apple. 
While in the DDT plot.there were 
only a very small percentage of ap- 
ples that showed stings and almost 
no worms and we had at least one 


- orchard 


Below—Spraying in the Mant ' 
Lake Erie Orchard, Painesville, > a 
in all orchard plots sprayed with DDT ie 


1945, codling moth control was Pertect 


Below center—George Friday, fruit 
with 280 acres of apples, from 

Michigan, packed twice as many bushels of 
apples per tree from DDT-sprayed plots thon 
from plots sprayed with other materials 


Stower, 







tree in the orchard containing at 
least nine or ten bushels of apples 
sprayed with DDT, on which they 
did not find a worm or sting. All 
DDT plots were sprayed with ¥, 
pound of actual DDT per 100 gallons 
of water. In addition to this there 
was a considerable infestation of 
aphids both rosy and green in this 
this. year, which caused 
many small apples. As we picked 
these apples, due to the aphid apples, 
there were an average of over 30 
apples per crate on the arsenate of 
lead plot and on the DDT plots there 
were very few crated that contained 
over two hundred apples as they 
came from the trees. When we 
packed this fruit there were so many 
stings on the arsenate of lead plots 
that we could not pack them utility 
grade due to the fact that that grade 
only allows five stings per apple and 
we had to pack same unclassified. 
While on the DDT plots there were so 
few stings that we packed them con- 
bination, No. 1 and utility. The 
only reason for doing that was that 
such a large percentage of the apples 
were on the inside of the trees and 
were lisht in color on both plots. We 
actually packed twice as many bush 
els per tree from the DDT plot as we 
did from the arsenate of lead plots 
And the fruit was two grades better. 

“There was a definite increase i 
red mite on the DDT plots where 
there was nothing used to combat 
the red mite. One plot ran as high 
as 55 red mite per leaf by the latter 
part of August. While the arsenate 
of lead plots were mostly below twet- 
ty. With the addition of summer DN 
111, in three sprays, this populatim 

(Continued on page 41) 
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SUGGESTED 


SPRAY PROGRAM 
For Codling Moth Control 


By W. S. HOUGH 


Winchester Research Laboratory of the 
Virginia Experiment Station 


Ture is no doubt that DDT is ef- 
fective in controlling the codling 
moth; in fact, it is the most outstand- 
ing insecticide for codling moth con- 
trol that the writer has used during 
twenty-four seasons of work with this 
insect. The spray program for apples 
is largely based on requirements for 
coding moth control beginning with 
the calyx or petal-fall spray. It would 
seem, therefore, to be an easy matter 
to write a spray schedule for apples 
using DDT as the insecticide instead 
of lead arsenate in the codling moth 
sprays. But the fact is that DDT has 
not been used for a sufficient length 
of time to enable anyone to recom- 
mend a completely reliable spray 
schedule for use in apple orchards. 
The complexity of the problem is due 
to the efficiency of DDT in destroying 
so many insects, the beneficial as well 
as the harmful individuals. 

DDT appears to be safe on apple 
trees and no evidence of incompati- 
bility or injury to fruit or foliage has 
come to our attention when powder 
formulations were used with any of 
the following spray ingredients: wet- 
table sulfur or flotation sulfur, lime, 
zinc sulphate plus lime, Bordeaux 
mixture, or lead arsenate. DDT in 
powder formulations has also been 
used with lime sulfur and with sum- 
mer oil but the toxicity of DDT to 


DDT 





The visible residue from powder formula- 


tion of DDT was not removed from the 
stem end when the fruit was brushed. 


codling moth may be decreased by 
the use of either of these materjals. In 
the case of oil, however, the ovicidal 
value of the oil may offset any loss in 
toxicity of DDT. In laboratory tests 
wettable sulfur also lowers toxicity of 
the DDT spray but in actual practice 
this has not been an important factor. 
Fermate has been used with safety in 
one application, but A. M. Woodside 
of the Virginia Experiment Station 
“reports that severe defoliation fol- 
lowed five sprays-of DDT plus Fer- 
mate. 
Before suggesting a DDT spray 








SUGGESTED DDT SPRAY PROGRAM FOR CODLING MOTH CONTROL 





SPRAY APPLICATION 
AND TIME © 


(Amount of DDT refers to actual DDT in 


MATERIALS FOR 100 GALLONS 


powder formulations) 





FIRST SPRAY 
- About 2 weeks to 17 days 
after petal-fall stage. 





DDT 1 pound and sulfur fungicide, pre- 
ferably flotation sulfur at usual strength. 





SECOND SPRAY 
About 10 days or 2 weeks 
after the first spray. 


DDT % pound. 
If mites appear, add (DN-111) 1% pounds 
or Genicide 1 pound. 





THIRD SPRAY 
About 10 days or 2 weeks 
after the second spray. 


DDT % pound. 
If fungicide is needed, use Bordeaux mix- 
ture at usual strength. 





FOURTH SPRAY 
About 10 days or 2 weeks 
_after the third spray. 


DDT ¥% pound. 
For mite control add (DN-111) 1% pounds 
or Genicide 1 pound. 





FIFTH SPRAY 
About 3 or 4 weeks 
after fourth spray. 





DDT % pound. 
For mite control add (DN-111) 1% pounds 
or Genicide 1 pound. 
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Visible residue may persist from heavy 
applications of some powder formulations 
of DDT. Appearance of deposit is noticed 
on fruit at left before brushing, at right 
after brushing. Lost spray was applied more 
than one month in advance of picking. 


program for codling moth control we 
need to consider two items of impor- 
tance: first, its effect on orchard pests 
other than the codling moth; and sec- 
ond, the spray residue problem. 

Various reports indicate that DDT 
is not effective against the curculio 
and there is the possibility that woolly 
apple aphids may increase by reason 
of destruction of their natural 
enemies. Experience of the past two 
seasons indicates a direct relation be- 
tween the use of DDT on apple foli- 
age and the prevalence of mites. In 
1944 mites became sufficiently abun- 
dant on the sprayed foliage to bronze 
the leaves severely, while trees not 
sprayed with DDT had almost no 
mites. In 1945 adverse seasonal con- 
ditions depressed mite development 
until the second week in August, con- 
sequently severe bronzing did not 
occur. A careful examination of the 
leaves in late August, however, re- 
vealed a mite population approxi- 
mately seven times greater on the 
foliage of trees sprayed with DDT 
than occurred elsewhere in the or- 
chard. The mites were just as numer- 
ous on trees sprayed through the sea- 
son with 4 ounces of DDT per 100 
gallons of spray as with 1 pound of 
DDT per 100 gallons. Increasing the 
concentration of DDT to 1% pounds 
per 100 gallons failed to suppress 
mite development on trees sprayed 
for control of mealybugs. In Virginia 
two species of mites are involved, the 
European red mite and the apple mite 
(Tetranychus schoenei McG.). 

The following materials listed in 
the order of their effectiveness re- 
duced the mite population in the 
DDT-sprayed plots to near the level 
or below the level of the populations 
occurring. on trees sprayed with lead 
arsenate: DN-Dry Mix at 2/3 pound, 
DN-111 at 144 pounds, and Genicide 
at 1 pound per 100 gallons. These ma- 
terials were used with the DDT 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Machinery for Applying 
SCAB CONTROL 
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SPRAYS and DUSTS 


By A. B. BURRELL, Cornell University 


Tax January issue of the AMER- 
ICAN Fruit GROWER, carried an ar- 
ticle on the choice and timing of 
sulfur sprays for apple scab control. 
Organic fungicides were not dis- 
cussed, because they are in the ex- 
perimental stage, except for Fermate 
(ferric dimethyl-dithio-carbamate). 
The latter is similar to the elemental 
sulfurs, in scab control, but is too 
expensive to use except where some 
additional disease or a compatibility 
or injury problem is involved. The 
most notable case is where a com- 
bined spray for scab and cedar rusts 
is needed in the period just before, 
during, and just after bloom. For 
this purpose % pound to | pound of 
Fermate plus 6 pounds of a flotation 
sulfur paste, or 3 to 4 pounds of a 
dry wettable sulfur, per 100 gallons, 
is a good combination, much superi- 
or to sulfur alone against rusts, and 
cheaper than Fermate at the strength 
(1% pounds in 100 gallons) that 
would be needed for scab-susceptible 
varieties. Fermate alone, at 1 pound 
in 100 gallons, may gtve adequate 
scab control on varieties less suscep- 
tible to scab; this strength is fully 
adequate for control of cedar rusts. 
Substitution of Fermate for sulfur 
in certain sprays, sometimes de- 
creases the amount of russet on 
Golden and Red Delicious. Fermate 
and copper are both superior to sul- 
fur in control of certain other fruit 
diseases. 

But no matter what materials are 
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chosen, or when they are applied, if 
success is to be attained, a wise 
choice and efficient use of machinery 
must be made. A good start will be 
to consider the coverage job the ma- 
chinery will need to do. The job re- 
quired for scab control is different 
from that for the control of certain 
other diseases and insects. 

In the early part of the year, when 
success or failure in scab control is 
largely determined, the foliage is not 


This outfit used in the Forrence Orchards, 
Peru, New York, has a removable fine 
screen inside a supporting meshwork. 
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* make coverage as difficult a problem, 


_ longer than the upper surfaces, B 











Above left— 

Francis Sullivan of Pe- 
ru, N.Y., with his swivel- 
mounted spray boom. Above—A 
swivel-mounted, 16-nozzle spray boom on 
top of the spray tank. The vertical rod 
that carries the boom turns in a pipe, and 
the strap-iron gun-holder pivots on a bolt, 

























This deep screen fitting into the top of the 
spray tank aids in getting flotation sulfur 
and other materials into suspension rapidly. 





extensively enough developed to 
as later. Even after foliage has be 
come heavy, the coverage requife- 
ments for scab control are not quite 
so exacting as for control of som 
diseases or insects. For example, 
is not essential to cover the lo 
surfaces of mature leaves for seal 
control. They remain susceptib 









spores perhaps lodge on them [6 
frequently. The infection of lowéf 
leaf surfaces occurs chiefly while ff 
leaves are unfolding, hence are faith 
easily reached by spray, though k 
season infection from conidia d@ 
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oar. {n other words, if one man is driving equipped, and there would appear to 
Successive sprays are to protect and another spraying, they should be certain disadvantages. By the 
new growth. During the primary put out a minimum of 400 gallons time the tops of large trees are well 
scab infection period, growth of per hour.. If one man is driving and covered from the ground, the lower 
leaves is so rapid that if a rain is two are spraying, they should put branches are likely to be overloaded, 
expected, a spray or dust may be out a minimum of 600 gallons per and it would seem that coverage ade- 
required only 2-4 days after a pre- hour. Some growers eyidently apply quate for scab-control could be 
yious one. In sprayed or dusted more than this, The figures are full- achieved more rapidly from a more 
trees, the most scab usually is found year averages, however, including elevated position. 
in the top. especially the top-center. good days and bad, and time spent 


This is because of a lighter original _ in filling, hauling and repairs, as well Attachments to Standard Spray 
deposit of fungicide and the fact as actual spraying. Have you figured Equipment 

that washing and splashing of sulfur your rate of spraying on this basis? In the Lake Champlain area of 
during rains ‘carries it downward, A survey of growers who spray New York where 80% of the trees 


thereby giving partial protection to rapidly for scab control probably are of the scab-susceptible variety 
new foliage below, as pointed out by would show that most of them have McIntosh, and are not very large, 
Dr. J. M. Hamilton of the Geneva rather large capacity sprayers in most of the acreage is sprayed with 
Experiment Station. Fruit growers good repair, use discharge equipment _multiple-nozzle, horizontal booms on 
could make more use of re-distribu- to utilize the full capacity of the swivels. 

tion by aiming more of the materials pump, have arrangements to fill the The one-man outfit (see picture) 
into the tops, and in some cases, by tank and go back and forth to the with which Francis Sullivan has pro- 
increasing the number of pounds of _ trees to be sprayed without excessive duced clean fruit on 60 acres of bear- 
sulfur per 100 gallons, or by spray- consumption of .time, and spray ing orchard for 5 or 6 years consists 


ing or dusting more heavily. By while riding. of a 35 gallons per minute pump, 
these means, the duration of protec- The choice of equipment will vary driven by an old automobile engine, 
tion from a particular application with the situation. The “lay of the a 400 gallon tank, and a “doodle- 
might be extended somewhat. land,” available manpower and mo- bug” tractor on which a .16-nozzle 





From the discussion of coverage, tive power, and personal likes of the boom is. mounted. While driving, 


ve—A it is apparent that speed in covering grower, will have much to do with Mr. Sullivan operates the boom, 


ray boom on the orchard is desirable, and that the decision. which can be placed in the standard 
vertical rod much scab spraying can be done Favorable showings have been re- (Continued on page 37) 

@ pipe, ond from the top of the tank or a tower, ported for stationary outfits. How- 

ts on a bolt. underneath coverage not being es- ever, few eastern orchards are so 


sential. It is important, however, 
that every leaf shall receive spray 
or dust; this may require special 
procedures on large or dense trees. 

_ The foregoing remarks on rate of 
coverage are in general terms. As a 
partial criterion of speed, it is sug- 
gested that with a_ conventional 
sprayer, the rate of delivery should 
be at least 200 gallons per man hour. 





Right—Two fruit growers watching the 
air-blast sprayer: at right, Harold Weaver 
of Hudson, N. Y., owner of the machine; 
. at left, Claude Bailey of Burnt Hills, N.Y. 


Below—an air-blast sprayer, showing the 
discharge mechanism which is in constant 
up-and-down, rocking motion. The spray 
comes out of the three vertical rows of 
o top of the nozzles. Control levers are on tractor. 


ation sulfur 
sion rapidly. 





Below right—An experimental machine 




















sloped to designed to apply either dust or spray, or 
a problem, the two together, as described by L. M. 
re has be- Massey and C. E. Palm of Cornell Univer- 
4 requite- sity in Oct. 1944 issue of Farm Research. 
not quite 

1 of som 
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Thirty Years in Citrus 

Over a thirty-year period, the 
average production of citrus fruits 
increased a little more than 7-fold, 
and the farm value of ‘the crop 
marched apace. American growers 
sold the expanded crops for a little 
more than 7 times as much-as they 
did the earlier crops. 

This is one of the highlights in 
one of the wonder stories of Amer- 
ican agriculture—and of industry 
and nutrition as well—as it appears 
in the Crop Reporting Board records 
that date back to 1909, as compiled 
in 40 pages of tables made public by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
For the five crops from 1939 to 1944, 
the average production was a little 
less than 6,000,000 tons compared 
with an average of about 850,000 
tons for 1909 to 1914. Values in- 
creased from roughly $30,000,000 to 
about $225,000,000 as annual aver- 
ages for the two five-year periods. 
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Grapefruit, the report points out, 
did not become commercially impor- 
tant until later than oranges and 
lemons. 

In the five-crop period beginning 
in 1909, grapefruit production was 
dnly about one-tenth as great as 
orange production, but in _ recent 
years grapefruit has gained and now 
equals about half the orange ton- 
nage. The first 10-million-box crop 
of grapefruit was in the 1928-29 sea- 
son, but in 1943-44 grapefruit pro- 
duction was more than 55 million 
boxes, and about half of this was 
processed. 

The processing record is a story 
of industry as well as agriculture, 
and of wartime need for citrus prod- 
ucts with their high dietary value in 
supplying vitamin C. Until the 
“thirties,” says the report, less than 
five percent of any orange crop was 
processed. In recent years process- 
ing has averaged about 15 percent 
of production — considerably less 
than grapefruit, however. 


Bureau on Year-Around Basis” 


For the first time since the incep 
tion of the Oregon-Washington-Ca 
fornia Pear Bureau in 1931, the ew 
tire personnel of this organizatid 
has been placed on a year-aroufi 
basis. This new move is part¢ 
peace-time plans for greater develo 
ment and expansion of The Bureai 
service capacity to trade and publit 

Formerly, the field promotié 
service of The Bureau was set up of 
a seasonal schedule, with mobile rep 
resentatives moving about from ma 
ket to market during the shippifi 
period, from fall to spring. N@ 
Bureau representatives will. be pet 
manently on duty the full twel¥ 
months of the year in allocated area 
—engaging in long-range research 
and promotion during the off-season 
months and swinging into direct 
sales promotion during the shipping 
season as a specific aid to new-crop 
distribution. It is felt that the clos 
er coordination of interests made 
possible under the new arrangement 
will result in added benefit to all 
trade factors, as well.as to the ult 
mate consumer. 
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Of paramount importance on the 
da of long-range activity will be 
furtherance of scientific winter pear 
“eonditioning,” a process of prerip- 
ening first: introduced by The Bu- 
-reau about eight years ago. . Condi- 
tioning” is credited by Bureau off- 
cials with a large share of the 47 
rcent increase in domestic winter 
ar consumption recorded during 
the years of World War II. Its suc- 
cess to date, too, 1s regarded as a 
true indication of the ready consum- 
er acceptance and vast potential mar- 
ket awaiting wider distribution of 


the preripened fruit. 


Right Storage Needed 

To have good Delicious apples on 
the consumer market—those that are 
crisp and juicy—they must be “full 
of life’ when shipped. According to 
fruit storage specialists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s  re- 
search administration, the apples 
should be segregated and treated on 
the basis of their condition at har- 
vest time, and in accordance with 
how long they are going to be kept 
before the retailers get them. 

The Delicious is an apple that 
pays big returns for careful storage, 
for one thing, rapid cooling to 30° F. 
Holding in storage at too high a tem- 
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o direct Above—Wendell Hobbs of Burt, Niagara 
hiows County, N.Y., and the daughters of three 
shipping of his pickers line up baskets of Red Astra- 
new-crop chon apples to be hauled to the packing 
the clos- house for grading and washing.—U.S.D.A. 
ts made Photo by Madeleine Osborne. 
ngement : 

t to all Right—Grapes are being hauled from a 
the ulti vineyard to a highway where they are 


loaded onto trucks and taken to the winery. 
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perature greatly shortens storage 
life. 

Edwin Smith and Fisk Gerhardt, 
who carried on these storage tests 
on Delicious in the Northwest, say 


the longer the storage time is to be 


from picking to eating the better the 
care they'll need. This means prompt 
and rapid cooling to the lowest safe 
temperature for fruit to be held in 
storage two months or more. 

The Delicious apples marketed in 
October and November are likely to 
have the qualities to please the con- 
sumer even though they are not kept 
under as low temperatures as are 
necessary for successful long-time 
storage. Much refrigeration capacity 
is wasted on fruit that is to be mar- 
keted soon and doesn’t need it. But 
apples to be offered the consumer in 
January and February, and to a 
lesser extent in December, require 
prompt movement into storage and 
good refrigeration all the way 
through to delivery day. This is par- 
ticularly true if they were picked 
thoroughly ripe. Otherwise a lot of 
mealy and even shrivelled Delicious 
come on the retail markets in middle 
or late season. 

Smith and Gerhardt say their re- 
sults indicate it is “just plain horse 
sense” to treat apples as separate lots 
based on conditions at the start and 
on when they are expected to reach 
the consumer. Mass treatment, they 
say, iS mismanagement. 





Cover Crops for Peaches 

In discussing cover crops for 
peaches, A. W. Kenworthy of the 
Horticulture Department of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware outlined the 
studies that are being conducted at 
the University substation in George- 
town, Delaware. The peach trees 
used for the project are now four 
years old and are planted on a Sassa- 











fras sandy loam. The following 
cover crop systems are established: 
Rye plus vetch; soybeans (summer) 
with rye plus vetch (winter) ; soy- 
beans with crimson clover; and soy- 
beans with rye grass. 

Broiler manure’ is substituted for 
sodium nitrate in combination with 
clean cultivation and rye plus vetch 
cover crops. Each cover crop is 
given an application of fertilizer 
recommended for the crop at the 
time of planting and a check plot is 
maintained for each cover crop sys- 
tem. 

At the present time, the plots 
planted to soybeans (summer) with 
rye plus vetch (winter) are the only 
ones showing a significant increase 
in tree size. Soybeans with rye grass 
plots are significantly smaller than 
the check plots. The substitution of 
broiler manure for sodium nitrate on 
clean cultivation plots produced sig- 
nificantly smaller trees, while broiler 
manure substityuted for sodium ni- 
trate on rye plus vetch plots caused 
no difference in tree size. The various 
cover crop fertilizers have not pro- 
duced any significant variation. 


Grafted Grapes Prove Superior 


Grapes grafted on vigorous root- 
stocks usually are more productive 
and vigorous than when the same 
variety is propagated by cuttings, ac- 
cording to Dr. George: D. Oberle, 
pomologist at the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, New York, who 
cites results of tests with grafted 
grapes carried on by the Station for 
more than forty years. 

A shortage of grafted vines and 
their greater cost has thus far held 
up the use of grafted grapes on a 
commercial scale. Results of experi- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL 


DDT PRODUCTS 


with Sound Values 


..efrom Experience 





DURING THE WAR General Chemi- 


cal’s DDT found its way to all corners 
of the earth. Now in its peace-time job 
—in various new insecticide formulations 
—it will go into orchards and farms all over Amer- 
ica. For General Chemical as a major producer of 
DDT—and as the nation’s foremost producer of 
insecticides—naturally took an early and continu- 
ous part in the intensive DDT investigational 
work that has been carried out by government 
and private organizations. Out of this work have 
come certain determinations regarding physical 
forms, specific toxicities and compatibilities with 
other chemicals. 

General Chemical Company, accordingly, offers 
a line of DDT Spray and Dust Materials that are 
the result of broad studies and investigations in 
the laboratory and in the field—and backed by 
nearly 50 years’ experience in producing insecti- 
cides plus a long and close association with grow- 
ers in their uses. 


RESEARCH RESULTS show that as DDT was used 
during 1944 and 1945 on apples it proved a very 
good control for codling moth, but failed as a 
control for curculio as well as mites. The research 








results further show good control of Japanese 
beetle, leaf hoppers and apple redbugs, also 
Oriental fruit moth on peaches as well as berry 
moth, leaf hopper and rose chafer on Eastern 
grown varieties of grapes. DDT gave good “kill” 
of certain other insects that attack fruits and is 
under test for still others. Results of tests on pota- 
toes show DDT a very good control for Colorado 
potato beetle, flea beetle, leaf hopper and psyllid. 
The field tests indicate that the list of vegetable 
pests controlled successfully by DDT will be en- 
larged after further field work. On shade trees 
and ornamentals tests show that DDT kills many 
common defoliating insects, including Japanese 
beetle (also grubs in turf), canker worms, tent 
caterpillars, catalpa sphinx,worm, gypsy moth, 
elm leaf beetle, sawflies, white pine weevil, locust 
borer, locust leaf miner and boxwood leaf miner. 
Sucking insects such as leaf hoppers, tree hoppers 
and spittle bugs, all of which attack orriamentals, 
are also killed by DDT. On farm animals and in 
dairy barns, outhouses, mills, dwellings, also 
food processing, storing and dispensing build- 
ings, DDT insecticides, when properly com- 
pounded, have proved very useful in control of 
most common pests (flies, mosquitoes, cattle lice, 
roaches, bedbugs, fleas, ants, clothes moths, sil- 
verfish, carpet beetles and certain other insects). 
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GENICIDE’-A 


FOR CODLING MOTH & MITES 
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DDT-bearing Genicide is now offered to apple and pear 
growers as the best combined control for codling moth 
and mites, in line with healthy foliage and good fruit 
finish. The new product is known as Genicide-A, and 
combines DDT with the basic organic chemical, Genicide, 
a development of General Chemical Research. 

Genicide has a background of several years of research, 
and has been orchard tested from coast to coast for control 
of codling moth and mites. Recent work by experiment 
station investigators—utilizing Genicide in the DDT cod- 
ling moth program—has proved the value of Genicide as 
4 mite control. This work has also shown that the use of 
DDT alone in the codling moth spray program can re- 
sult in severe build-up of mites, and costly damage, from 
mid-season to harvest. , 

Genicide-A is started in about the third first-brood 
cover spray in the DDT codling moth program. It gives 
the grower a continuation of DDT protection and in addi- 
tion protects against mite damage . . . and at the same 
time removes the fear of injury to foliage or fruit. See your 
Orchard Brand dealer or write for particulars as to when 
and how to use Genicide-A for combined control of 
codling moth and mites. 





GENITOX S50 


Contains 50% DDT?* milled with a 
carrier that was selected after exten- 
sive laboratory and field tests. Genitox 
$50 is of ultra-fine particle size, is 
readily wettable and has shown no 
tendency to agglomerate in spray 





tanks, whether in very hard or very 

soft waters. Genitox $50 will cover fruit and tottage ex- 
ceptionally well without excessive run-off. Genitox $50 
is recommended in preference to a 25% DDT material 
because it is effective and more economical, and it is not 
likely to interfere with fruit color. 

A very versatile insecticide, Genitox $50 is adapted for 
spraying apples, peaches, potatoes and certain vegetables 
where DDT is approved or recommended by state experi- 
ment stations. It is also the most economical form of DDT 
for spraying barns, cattle, food processing plants, storage 
buildings, ships, bunk houses, etc. for control of flies, 
lice, bedbugs, roaches and stored-product insects. 

eee 
FOLLOW ADVICE OF LOCAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS: The 
grower should be guided in the use of DDT insecticides 
by the advice of Federal or State authorities. And he 
should use only the DDT materials he knows he can rely 
on for scientific and uniform compounding. 





COMPATABILITY: Genicide-A and Genitox $50 are compatible with all commonly used copper and sulfur fungicides. 


Genitex* D-50 A 50% DDT powder in- 
tended primarily for manufacturing use in 
the preparation of agricultural dusts and 
household insect powders. Its carrier was 
selected for its dusting efficiency, also for 
its ability to combine easily and well with 
other DDT carriers as may be used by dust 
mixers or compounders of insect powders. 


Genicep* Spray Powder A combined Insec- 


ticide-Fungicide of outstanding merit that 
offers the grower high spray efficiency, 
economy and time-saving convenience. 
Genicop Spray Powder is a concentration 
of DDT and Neutral Copper—no carrier. 
It is of exceptionally fine ‘particle size and 
's put into the spray tank right from the 
package. Designed particularly for pota- 
toes, this spray powder will find uses on 
other crops. Genicop Spray will control 
early blight, late blight, potato beetles, flea 
beetles, leaf hoppers and psyllid. It will 
show the way to high yields of potatoes. 


Genicop* Dust Base 4 finely milled, inti- 
mately combined DDT-Neutral Copper 
Concentrate, containing no clay or other 
carrier. Genicop Base is intended for the 
compounder of DDT-Copper Dusts, and 
offers important advantages in economy, 
convenience and uniformity of finished 
products. Dust mixers are invited to write 
for’ particulars, formulations, technical in- 
Ormation. State dusts now being made, 
Crops, pests, etc. 
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Genicop* 3-6 Dust A DDT-Neutral Copper 


(combined Insecticide-Fungicide) Dust, 
primarily for the potato grower; smoothly 
blended for ideal dust coverage. Contains 
3% DDT and 6% Metallic Copper. Con- 
trols early and late blights, potato beetles, 
flea beetles, leaf hoppers and psyllid. Field 
tests have shown outstanding increases in 
potato yields. 


Genidust* D-10 4 fine-flowing powder con- 


taining 10% DDT, intended for use as a 
louse powder and flea powder on dogs and 
some other animals, also as an insect pow- 
der for roaches, bedbugs, ants and certain 
other pests found in homes, hotels, camps, 
ships; or in places where foods are stored, 
cooked or dispensed. 


Genidust * D-5 and D-3 Agricultural dusts of 
5% and 3% DDT content respectively. 
Both dusts are made fine and free-flowing 
for maximum dusting efficiency. Intended 
for-crops on which the use of DDT is ap- 
proved or recommended by State experi- 
ment stations or Federal agencies. 





Genitel* EM-25 Bam and Mil Spray An oil 
base 25% DDT emulsifiable spray. (For 
use with water.) Is adapted for use in small 
hand sprayers as well as larger types. Con- 
trols flies, mosquitoes, bedbugs, roaches 
and certain other insects found in barns, 
mills, warehouses, ships, bunk houses; 
also in food packing, storing or dispensing 
buildings, etc. 


Genitol* Oil Concentrates For the com- 


peunder of fly and mosquito sprays or re- 
sidual type oil sprays; also for the pest 
control operator or other large users cf 
such sprays in buildings such as enumer- 
ated above, General Chemical offers several 
highly concentrated DDT oil base mate- 
rials. Write to us for specific information 
about these concentrates, the various sol- 
vents they may be mixed with to make 
— sprays, and other pertinent 
ata. 


*Trade Mark, General Chemical Company 
**Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


+Technical Grade 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Technical Service Offices in Principal Distributing Centers 
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EXPERIMENT 
STATION 
RESEARCH WITH 

DDT 


(Continued from page 14) 


control. Each and every kind of fruit 
that is attacked by this pest must have 
special study as to the necessary ad- 
justments needed when DDT is intro- 
duced into the spray program. For ex- 
ample, special care must be taken not 
to poison bees that are working red 
raspberry blossoms at the same time 
that the rose chafer is feeding. 

DDT has the advantage of being 
compatible with most of the other in- 
secticides and fungicides. However, 
a great deal of experimental work is 
still necessary in this field. 

The most serious drawback to the 
use of DDT on apples, and it is really 
serious, is the tendency for trees 
sprayed with DDT to develop heavy 
infestations of European red mite. 
This is clearly illustrated in the fig- 
ure on page 14, where mite popula- 
tions in terms of mites per leaf are 
shown on a plot sprayed with DDT, 
as compared with a lead arsenate- 
treated plot. Notice the high mite 
population and the lengthy period of 
the infestation on the DDT plot, as 
compared with low infestation of 
shorter duration on the lead plot. 

Some progress has been made in 
correcting this situation. At present 
this may be summarized as follows: 

1. Apple trees to be sprayed with 
DDT should receive a dormant or de- 
layed dormant oil spray. This will de- 
lay the build-up of a mite infestation. 

2. When mites are first noticed on 
the trees in summer, DDT may be 
combined with summer dinitro, such 
as DN-111. Two or more applications 
may be used, or, of course, the dinitro 
may be applied alone. The combina- 
tion of DDT with DN should not be 
used on Jonathan. . . 

3. The use of DDT might be 
stopped in early July and anti-mite 
schedules used thereafter. Oil—nico- 
tine can be used but there must be an 
interval of at least 5 weeks between oil 
and sulfur. Oil—rotenone can be used 
with the same qualification. DN-111, 
either alone or with lead arsenate, 
could be used. 

To summarize the DDT situation in 
Ohio as regards its use on apple, it 
may be said that DDT is of great 
promise. However, it is so new that 
much experimental work with it must 
be done before it can receive a general 
recommendation. 
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DDT Experiments on Peaches 
In South Carolina and Georgia 


By Oliver |. Snapp 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Research Administration 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


Dor has been tested in South Caro- 
lina for the control of sucking bugs 
that cause deformed peaches and in 
Georgia for the control of the plum 
curculio and the peachtree borer. 

Deformed peaches caused by suck- 
ing bugs constitute a large percentage 
of the culled fruit in many peach 
orchards in South Carolina, especially 
in Spartanburg County. In 1942 as 
much as 20 percent of the fruit in 
some orchards was culled out because 
of its distorted and scarred condition. 
In 1944 the tarnished plant bug was 
found on peach trees in Spartanburg 
County in large numbers from the 
time they were in full bloom until 
petal fall. Observations in cages 
showed that newly set peaches were 
ruined within 7 days by the feeding 
of plant bugs. 

DDT has been tested against plant 
bugs in South Carolina peach orchards 
during the last two seasons. In plots 
given a single application at full bloom 
in a large-scale orchard test in 1945, 
only 7.8 to 11.8 percent of the fruit 
showed plant bug injury at harvest, 
while in the untreated check plot 42.4 
percent of the fruit showed such in- 
jury. Dusts containing 5 or 10 percent 
of DDT and used at the rate of about 
1/5 pound per tree, and sprays con- 
taining 1 or 2 pounds of technical 
DDT per 100 gallons and used at the 
rate of about ‘1%4 gallons per tree 
were about equally effective. 

The results of laboratory and field 
experiments conducted during the last 
two years in Georgia indicate that 









DDT gave promise in control of the Tar. 
nished Plant Bug in tests made in South 
Carolina orchards during the past two seo. 
sons. Peaches above exhibit plant bug injury. 


DDT offers little promise for the con- 
trol of the plum curculio on peaches; 
it seems to be considerably less ef- 
fective, as well as more expensive, 
than lead arsenate. However, DDT 
does not seem to injure the foliage, 
budwood, or fruit. DDT appears to 
have little effect on plum curculio 
larvae and pupae in the soil when ap- 
plied as a spray to the ground after the 
larvae have entered. 

Against the peachtree borer the re- 
sults of tests made thus far have also 
‘been negative. A spray containing 1 
pound of technical DDT per 100 gal- 
lons applied to the trunk and lower 
part of large limbs of peach trees at 
intervals during the entire incubation 
period of peachtree borer eggs in 1945 
was not effective. Although as many 
as three applications of DDT were 
made to certain of the trees, the treat- 
ment appeared to have no practical 
value. In one experiment almost twice 
as many borers were found in the 
trees that received two applications of 
DDT as in the untreated trees. 





Observations on the Position of DDT 
in the Pacific Northwest 


By Leroy Childs 


Hood River Branch, Oregon Experiment 
Station 


Tu E sixty-four dollar questions 
asked of entomologists at ,the present 
time are, can I, should I, if 1 use DDT 
in my orchard for the control of vari- 
ous insect pests, what will happen? 
Now comes the AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower: “What are you and your 
associates in the Northwest, going to 
recommend?” The questions indeed 
put the entomologist on the spot. For 
those of us who have worked nearly 
a lifetime in the field, there exists the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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proves extra 
potent control for... 


control of: Apple Scab— Tomato Blight— 
Cherry Leaf Blight—Brown Rot of Stone 


The remarkable effectiveness of the new 


fungicide, Phygon—a development of the 


United States Rubber Company—is being fF ruits—Bitter Rot of Apples—Downy 


confirmed by representative experiment Mildew of Beets. Investigation is reveal- 


stations concerned with Apple, Cherry ing other specific uses. We invite everyone 


and Peach diseases. Phygon is so potent ‘ interested in control of these diseases to 


that one-half to one pound is used per Write for specific information. 


hundred gallons of spray mixture. 





Phygon becomes water-resistant after 
DDT SPRAY THAT KILLS APHIDS 


spraying—retains effectiveness through 
ee . AND MITES TOO 


rainy weather—till later spraying is needed ; ; 

Apple growers will be interested in our 
new DDT Agricultural Spray that con- 
trols codling moth and also European 
Red Mites and Aphids—pests immune 
to DDT alone. Send for information. 





to protect new foliage or fruit growth. 
Phygon is ready to mix and use...needs 


no safener or other chemical. 








Spraying with Phygon gives improved 





For wing - Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 


New York 20, N.Y. 






1230 Avenue of the Americas Rockefeller Center 














Listen to “Science Looks Forward’’— new series of talks by the great scientists of America— 
on the Philharmonic-Symphony Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 
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MARSHALL P. WILDER 


GREAT AMERICAN HORTICULTURIST 
By STANLEY JOHNSTON 


President, American Pomological Society 


As the American Pomological So- 
ciety approaches its 100th Anniver- 
sary the thoughts of many of its mem- 
bers turn to its early history. Standing 
out like a beacon light in the night is 
the name of Marshall P. Wilder, one 
of the founders of the Society and its 
first president. He was elected presi- 
dent in 1848 and, with the exception 
of a single term, held the office until 
his death in 1886, a period of 38 years. 

Wilder was born at Rindge, New 
Hampshire, on September 22, 1798. 
He enjoyed farm life, but at 27 moved 
to Boston where he became a very suc- 
cessful merchant. He accumulated a 
fortune at an early age and then de- 
voted much of his time to public serv- 
ice and his horticultural interests 
which were of first importance in his 
life. 

In 1832 he purchased a suburban 
home at Dorchester in order to be in a 
location where he could grow fruits 
and flowers. His pear orchard at one 
time contained 2,500 trees, represent- 
ing 800 varieties. During his life he 
tested 1,200 kinds of pears, and at one 
exhibition displayed a collection of 
400 varieties, He produced several 
new pear varieties, and introduced 
many pear varieties from other coun- 
tries, the best known being the Beurré 
D’Anjou. He carried a camel's hair 
brush in his pocket and was always 
hybridizing plants. 

Wilder was as fond of flowers as 
fruits and at one time had a collection 
of 300 camellia varieties, undoubtedly 
the best collection in America. He pro- 
duced many new kinds of camellias, 
and in 1834 introduced a double Cali- 
fornia poppy. Azaleas, orchids and 
roses were also of great interest to 
him. The Marshall P. Wilder rose 
made his name familiar to many rose 
lovers of a later generation. 

Wilder's greatest contributions to 
horticulture were associated with the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and the American Pomological Soci- 
ety. Of the former he was a member 
for 56 years and President from 1841 
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MARSHALL P. WILDER 


to 1848. Through his business skill 
and ability he worked out arrange- 
ments which assured the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society of finan- 
cial independence. His efforts for the 
American Pomological Society made 
it an organization of enormous value 
to the early history of American fruit 
growing. 

Wilder was a born promoter and 
leader of men. In addition to his ef- 
forts for the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and the American Pomo- 
logical Society, he was one of the 
founders of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College and served on its 
board of trustees for many years. He 
also occupied a position of leadership 
in many other useful societies and in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. Wilder possessed an unusually 
fine and interesting personality. He 
was genial and charming, yet digni- 





fied. He was very energetic, yet tact 
ful enough to accomplish much with. 
out offending others. He met aad 
recognized younger men of merit and 
encouraged them to greater efforts, * 
For 60 years he devoted his mone, 
and talents to public service, consig. 
ently evidencing a whole-hearted ep. 
thusiasm and lack of self-interest 
which made him one of the best loved 
and most respected men of his time 

Some of Mr. Wilder's friends anq 
admirers in the American Pomological 
Society established the Wilder Medaj 
in 1871 which was to be awarded to 
outstanding fruit varieties and t 
horticulturists making unusual cop- 
tributions to the profession. The lag 
group of horticulturists to receive the 
Wilder Medal included Dr. N, k 
Hansen, Brookings, South Dakota: 
Dr. U. P. Hedrick, Director, Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, New 
York, and W. T. Macoun, Dominion 
Horticulturist, Ottawa, Canada. 
After a lapse of a few years this 
distinctive and prized award is to be 
revived by the American Pomological 
Society in 1946. 

American horticulture is greatly in- 
debted to the contributions of Mar- 
shall P. Wilder. 





AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 
Founded in 1848 


OFFICERS 


President 


Stanley Johnston, South Haven, 
Michigan 


Vice-Presidents in charge of: 
National Apple Institute Program 
John Chandler, Sterling Junction, 

Massachusetts 


Public Relationships 
Reuben Benz, Yakima, Washington 


Pomological Organization 
B. S. Pickett, Ames, lowa 


Spray Residue Research 
W. A. Ruth, Urbana, Illinois 


New Fruit and Nut Variety Lists 
H. P. Gould, Washington, D. C. 


Nomenclature 
M. J. Dorsey, Urbana, Illinois 


Canadian Relationships 
M. B. Davis, Ottawa, Canada 


Secretary 
H. L. Lantz, Ames, lowa 


Treasurer 


H. C. C. Miles, Milford, Connecticut 
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The only nice thing about this greedy gangster is its 
scientific name—Alsophila pometaria. In the spring the 
females of this species (wingless and unable to fy) 
crawl out of the ground and up the trunks of fruit and 
other trees. Result: millions of eggs—millions of moths, 
millions of worms! Hungry worms. Crop-destroying 
worms! Profit eating worms! . 

Trees and vines banded with Tree Tanglefoot are 
protected against the ravages of canker worms and 
@ other crawling insects. Tree Tanglefoot is easy to apply. 
It goes on quickly, is long-lasting, costs surprisingly 
little! Tree Tanglefoot is economical, all-weather pro- 
tection—protection of crops, protection ef profits— 
against all climbing insects. Made by the manvfac- 
turers of Tanglefoot Gummed Kraft Sealing Tape— 
Difuso and the Difusolier—Tanglefoot Fly Paper. 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
NEW YORK ee CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 


1946 


FEBRUARY, 





















...The Canker (or Measuring) Worm 
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CONNECTICUT—At the ~- December 
meeting of the Connecticut Pomological So- 
ciety, John Lyman, fruit grower of Middle- 
field, was presented with the Certificate of 
Award by Charles B. Young representing 
the Connecticut Pomological Society. This 
award was made in recognition of out- 
standing achievement and meritorious serv- 
ice in the field of Pomology. Mr. Lyman 
has given generously of his time and en- 
ergies for the good of the fruit industry and 
is most deserving of this honor. 

The two-day annual meetings of the Con- 
necticut Pomological Society were well 
attended and in spite of the light apple crop 
there was a very creditable fruit display. It 
was evident that growers were concerned 
about the possibility of a large apple crop 
in 1946 and the marketing of this crop. 

Such speakers as E. W. J. Hearty of New 
York, John Chandler of Massachusetts, 
John Lyman of Connecticut, B. W. Drew of 
Massachusetts, Bernard Rickenback of New 
York and Orrin Kilbourn of Connecticut, 
gave encouragement on possible outlets and 
the future of the fruit industry in the North- 
east. Dr. W. P. Judkins of the Ohio Agri- 
eultural Experiment Station gave an excel- 
lent illustrated talk on fruit experiments 
now being carried on at the Wooster Sta- 
tion—H. A. Rollins, Head of Plant Indus- 
tries, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut. 


KENTUCKY—The cheapest, best and 
most convenient source of mulch material 
for the apple and peach trees can be pro- 
duced each year in the orchard—at least 
this is the commercial practice in Kentucky 
orchards. Most of our Kentucky orchard 
land responds favorably to an application 
of 1% to 3 tons of Agricultural Lime Stone 
broadcast per acre, together with an addi- 
tional application of 300 to 1,000 pounds, 
per acre, of 20% superphosphate. Such a 
treatment will cost from $10.00 to $25.00 
per acre and will be effective for several 
years. Most of our orchards are using 
Lespedeza as a cover crop. Five extra 
inches of Lespedeza growth is equivalent to 
a ton of mulch per acre and thus gives us a 
legume material for the mulch, probably 
worth over $15.00 per ton to the orchard. 
The Lespedeza is usually mowed just in 
advance of harvest 4nd can be left where it 
falls, or raked and spread under the tree 
branches in early fall, thus preventing a 
fire hazard. 

In addition to the above treatment, we 
have found we can broadcast from 100 to 
200 pounds per acre of the ammonium 
nitrate (at an additional cost of about $6.00 
per acre and produce another extra ton of 
mulch) making this application on a dry 
day in May or June, with a Cyclone Seed 
Sower. 

Most of our fruit growers have a few 
extra dollars now to “spend” or “invest” 
and think they can come nearer getting 
100% interest each year on their invest- 
ment by spending some of this money in 
carrying out the above mentioned practices. 
—W.W. Magill, Secretary, Kentucky State 
Horticultural Society, Lexington, Kentucky. 


MARYLAND—Following the pattern of 
other State horticultural meetings, the 
Maryland meeting drew a record attendance. 
This is a hopeful sign that fruit growers 
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are going to do those things that they 
planned to do in the postwar period, and 
that period is here. 

One speaker told Maryland growers to 
be ready for continued price ceilings on the 
1946 and possibly the 1947 fruit crops. With 
a tremendous crop, but no competition, the 
citrus ceiling prices were re-established to 
control prices. 

Fruit growers again have been warned 
that the honeymoon is over, and that in spite 
of price ceilings that loosened up on grade 
and quality, the growers must voluntarily 
improve grade and quality if the apple de- 
mand is to be maintained. We have lost 
years of training in grading and packing 
during the price ceiling period. 

Maryland growers in one section pro- 
duced well over 10 tons of tomatoes per 
acre on several hundred acres of tomatoes 
planted as a catch crop in young apple or- 
chards, in 1945, following losses by freezing 
out of the apple crop. 

Orchard labor is a source of worry in 
Maryland as elsewhere and growers work- 
ing with Extension Service officials. are now 
preparing to salvage any labor sources. It 
is predicted that the 1946 labor problem 
will be the worst experienced so far—A. F. 
Vierheller, Extension Horticulturist, Uni- 
—? of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 

nd. 


MICHIGAN—The Michigan State Hor- 
ticultural Society will hold four spring 
meetings in late February or early March 


in Pontiac, South Haven, Hart and Tra-, 


verse City. Programs in regard to insect 
and disease control will be presented at all 
of these meetings. Michigan fruit growers 
are particularly interested in the use of 
DDT in orchards. During the war period, 
our summer orchard tours were omitted 
due to tire and gas rationing. A regular one 
day orchard tour will be held this year in 





August visiting orchards in Kent 
Newaygo Counties.—H. D. Hootman, Sec. 
retary, Michigan State Horticultural So- 
ciety, East Lansing, Michigan. 


NEW YORK—As a part of its member. 
ship drive the New York State Horticyl. 
tural Society has made an analysis of the 
location of its 1945 membership. The mem. 
bers were divided according to county and 
post office. Then a membership list was 
prepared for each county; the names of 
members were listed alphabetically under 
their postoffice address. With their January 
News Letter each member received the 
membership list for his county. By looking 
at his post office address, he could see 
which of his neighbors were members. His 
neighbors not on the list were the ones for 
him to see and to encourage to join. 

The number of members in each county 
was compared with the number on the spray 
service list of the Extension Service. For 
the larger fruit counties, from 4 to 13 per 
cent of those on the spray list were mem- 
bers of the Horticultural Society. This in- 
formation was shown by counties in the 
January News Letter, and clearly indicated 
the need for membership work in each 
county. 

The 91st annual meeting of the New 
York State Horticultural Society was held 
in Rochester January 16, 17 and 18. Among 
the out-of-state speakers were Dr. J. H. 
Gourley from Ohio, who discussed “The 
fruit outlook in the Eastern United States”, 
E. A. Meyer, chief of the fruit and vege- 
table division, U.S.D.A., who spoke on “The 
Outlook for Processed Fruits”, and John 
Scoville, formerly chief statistician of 
Chrysler Corporation, who discussed “Full 
Employment”.—Tom LaMont, Associate 
Secretary, New York State Horticultural 
Society, Albion, N.Y. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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LESSONS IN ORCHARD CHEMISTRY 


’ By E. D. WITMAN, Research Associate 
Ohio State University Research Foundation 
DDT 
DDT is made today as it was 72 years ago. From coal the chemist obtains benzene 
from which he makes chlorobenzene by treating with chlorine gas. 
he prepares chloral also by treating with chlorine gas. He then mixes the chlorobenzene 
and chloral in the presence of sulfuric acid to make DDT. 
As produced in the above process, DDT is not suited for direct use as an insecticide 
because of its physical nature. The manufacturer must "formulate" the DDT into a 


Pure I-trichloro-2, 2-bis (para-chlorophenyl) ethane (called the “para, para prime 
isomer’) is a white solid which melts to a liquid at about 109° Centigrade. The com- 
mercial product contains approximately 70 percent of this para isomer and melts at about 
90° Centigrade. It is only very slightly soluble in water; but it is reasonably soluble in 
oils. It is quite stable under ordinary conditions and has a wide range of compatibility 
with most commonly used insecticides and fungicides. 

Although not a cure-all, it is certainly a valuable addition to our family of pest- 
The advantages and disadvantages of DDT have been studied in 
great detail, and much information has been collected. 
ommendations for use have been made—notably on potatoes, where it seems to be 


A new insecticide known as gamma hexachlorocyclohexane, or "666" has been recently 
It is also called benzene hexachloride and Gammexane. 

It is produced by passing chlorine gas (from salt) into benzene (from coal). In such 
a process at least four “Isomers” are formed; but only one of these, the gamma, is 


Its use in field experiments in this country has been limited and little is known of its 
It appears that "666" may complement DDT rather than displace it. 
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WILLIAM A. BENITT 
m A. Benitt of Hastings, Minne- 


gam recently elected President of the 
Minnesota ruit Growers Association. 


of the state’s strongest advocates for 


il conservation and 
President of the 
Minnesota Soil Con- 
servation Associa- 
tion, Mr. Benitt has 
shown by his past 
achievements that he 
highly deserves his 
newly-elected posi- 
tion. 
Last summer Mr. 
Benitt received the 

ae kelly 
achievement award 
for the record he  wittiAM A. BENITT 
made on his 200- — 
acre farm. He and his wife and partner, 
Linda J. Benitt, produced 16,980 pounds 
of pork, 22,290 pounds of beef, 13,858 
dozen eggs, 6,500 bushels of apples, 1,500 
bushels of corn, 1,300 bushels of oats, 100 
bushels of potatoes and 100 tons of hay. 
This is really a record of which to be 


proud. 
LOWRY WALKER 


Lowry Walker of Springdale, Arkansas, 
is essentially a Northwest Arkansas 
product, according to Thomas Rothrock, 
Secretary of the Arkansas State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Mr. Walker was 
born in Rogers, Ar- 
kansas on “ground 
hog day” some thirty 
years ago. After 
grade school davs, 
he attended Kemper 
Military Academy 
and then the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

- Having worked on 
the family fruit 
farms during — 

vacations, Lowry 

—_ Walker returned to 
them after completing his education. He 
is now the sole manager of the Walker 
Orchards. These orchards include 120 
acres of bearing and 50 acres of non- 
bearing apple trees; 50 acres of bearing 
peaches; 38 acres of cherry trees inter- 
planted with the young apple trees; and 
7 acres of grapes. 

Lowry expects to spend many more 
years growing Ozark fruits and his youth 
and stamina should enable him to do so. 


JOSEPH C. McDANIEL 


The new Head of the Division of Ten- 
nessee Horticulture is Joseph C. McDaniel 
of Ashland City, Tennessee, as recently 
announced by State Commissioner of 
Agriculture, O. E. 
Van Cleave. 

Mr. McDaniel 
brings to his new 
work a wide ac- 
quaintance with or- 
chards both in the 
North and South. 
At one time, he ad- 
ministered a farm of 
some 2,300 acres in 
Alabama. While 
there, he enrolled in 
the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute’ josepH c. McDANIEL 
where he majored in 
Horticulture. (Continued om page 36) 
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witha JOHN DEERE Model “1” 


or “LA” General-Purpose Tractor 


Consider your spring and summer work that lies ahead. 
Plowing, disking, harrowing, planting, transplanting, culti- 
vating—all are tedious, costly jobs if you use a team—but 
what a difference when you have an eager, work-consuming 
John Deere Tractor with matched equipment! 

Whatever the size of your cultivated acreage, you can put 
one of these thrifty, quality-built tractors to steady, prof- 
itable use. See your John Deere dealer now .. . he will do 
all he can to help you put your farm on the same new earn- 
ing basis so many “L” and “LA” owners are enjoying. 

Write today to John Deere, Moline, Illinois for free illus- 
trated folder showing both tractors and full line of matched 
working equipment. 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RESEARCH WITH DDT = jscé, without qualification, we mag 


know more about the relationsh; 
(Continued from page 24) the material on the sprayed : 
. relations and effects where DDp :, 
used in combination with funeian 
employed with, before, or after for the 
control of numerous fungus dj 
and effects on the orchard soil beneath 
sprayed trees. There will occur ay 


realization of the tremendous and al- improved mechanical devices for the 
most undreamed of, possibilities of application of spray materials. These 
this new insect killer. Most of us are improvements have further added to 
unable to be very specific at present, the cost of production but in the main 
due to the limited period during which offered little or no promise of per- 
time DDT has been available for ex- manent relief in the form of a less in- ‘ve build 
perimentation. The writer’s thirty tensive time-consuming and costly an- enon ari d “up of the chemical THE 
years’ experience with the codling nual battle with the codling moth. This *70™ continued usage. What will hap- 

moth and its control, the Pacific program isa three to four million dol- Pe” to the — animal, bacterial T; 
Northwest’s most expensive horticul- lar cash expense account each year for and pei ife, the presence of HE 
tural pest, has not been an altogether Oregon and Washington growers "™@?Y of which are essential to a prof = mucha 





























happy or gratifying one. To be sure alone. This estimate does not include meee 4 vai er will happen to the having 
we have been able to live with this loss in value of fruit due to codling pers — oll yam in the orchard plants | 
- problem, and ways and means have moth damage that occurs in varying pr normally keep under Control, most | 
been devised which have enabled degree .regardless of the spray pro- ter rena Ga wit damaging planted 
growers to produce apple and pear gram. Seon wee k oe will happen in is very 
crops relatively free from excessive The outlook for basic relief in the St™¢ams and lakes yes drainage into develof 
worm damage. management of numerous major in- %*7€ Can occur Irom extensively inform 
: : sect problems of economic importance SPT@Y ed areas. These are a few of ance a 
Increase in Production Cost before the advent of DDT and some _ the related problems that the entomol- varieti¢ 
During this 30-year period, there of its interesting relatives, were like- ogist has in 8 ‘mind when asked for son pet 
has occurred an ever mounting cost. wise in a category similar to that of * ote ae concerning Diy chestnt 
It has been necessary to increase the the codling moth. The appearance of ae age neve a Inquiries can be stimula 
number of applications from 3 to 4 __ these new insecticides has vitalized the ¢eduately answered at the present fine nui 
per season in the early days, to 6 to older entomologists and opens up vis- — varieti¢ 
10. Greater gallonage per tree and tas of unbounded extent to the DDT Only Partially Tested Moreo 
more expensive combinations of younger scientists. It will be neces- now be 
sprays have been required: Associated _ sary to reinvestigate the entire field of At the recently held Dallas, Texas, some 0 
with these changes has occurred vastly insect control. Before DDT can be Meeting of the American Association of proy 
. of Economic Entomologists, 30 or ies 
more entomologists from various Chines 

: parts of the nation working on the om i 
< O : ) codling moth problem, gathered in an M . 
IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC by P .. informal meeting. All agreed that sie 

; DDT was by far the most effective, rsa 

‘ BEN NX spray thus far devised for the control pa = 
of this insect. When the question was Unite d 
individually asked “Are you going to t e ‘ 
recommend DDT for codling moth ies | 

control in 1946? The answer was “no” cae 
but usually qualified as follows: “Our ae 
: organization is making suggestions pad 
based upon our limited investigations P i 
as many growers in our state are go- 192 

ing to use DDT in their program next 4.36 
year.” This attitude appears to be : “194 

more general among Mid-Western 39 44 
and Eastern investigators than those ce f, 

from the far West where usage seems — 

to be more complicated. Limited or Mr. 
closely supervised usage appears de- seedlin 
sirable. Commercial treatment em- well. 
ployed within reason, will bring out tree w 
complicating problems associated with 30 feet 
DDT usage at a much earlier date of 200 

than would be the case where know! ber of 
= < Fe edge was gained from limited experi- 36 to | 
ih ‘~ mentation only. Growers should real- 40 to < 
mi ize, however, they are dealing witha Ane 
ie % material only partially tested and be hens 
THE MEDICINE MAN SAYS 175 A NEW CHARM CALLEO on the alert for developments that seen 
THE 8.F. GOODRICH TIRE... CLAIMS /T MEANS LONG LIFE might result in extensive losses. ting or 
Sure, wherever you go, the name make sure your tractor and In the Pacific Northwest, the two- of the 
B. E. Goodrich on a tire means implements are in shape. Tires spotted mite, a relative of the red mainta 
extra long life. That goes for are still scarce. See the B. F. spiders, offers the greatest deterrent 

tractor tires, truck tires, andtires Goodrich dealer now. Ask insofar as grower usage of DDT on Jape 
for your car. Right now youwant him to put your name on his fruit trees is concerned. This pest the qu 
to get ready for spring work, preferred list. often builds up a.tremenduous popt- — and tt 
= AN apvertisement or Bo Fe Goodrich « F/RST IN RUBBER J lation where trees in foliage are GEO! 
: (Continued on page 40) Growe 
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THE CHINESE CHESTNUT 


Tae Chinese chestnut is attracting 

much attention now and nurseries are 

having difficulty in securing enough 

lants to supply the demand. For the 
most part seedling trees are being 
planted as the supply of grafted trees 
is very limited. In the present state of 
development of the Chinese chestnut 
information concerning the perform- 
ance and adaptability of the named 
varieties is very meager. For this rea- 
son perhaps, the planting of seedling 
chestnuts should be encouraged to 
stimulate and maintain interest in this 
fine nut until thoroughly tested named 
varieties are available in quantity. 

Moreover, among all the seedlings 
now being planted there will surely be 
some of sufficient merit to be worthy 
of propagation. 

Among those who have brought 
Chinese chestnut seedlings to bearing 
age is E. Sam Hemming of Easton, 
Md., who reported their performance 
in the Northern Nut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation report for 1944. Mr. Hem- 
ming received 25 trees from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1930 but six died from 
drought. The remaining -19 started 
bearing about 1934 or 1935 and from 
1937 yield records have been kept ex- 
cept in 1938 and 1940 when the crops 
were light. The average yield per tree 
in 1937 was 6.25 pounds, in 1939 
24.36 pounds, in 1941 29.71 pounds, 
in 1942 34.64 pounds and in 1943 
39.44 pounds. The total yield per tree 
varied from 67 to 215 pounds. 

Mr. Hemming points out that for 
seedling trees they bear uniformly 
well. An average of 40 pounds per 
tree with 50 trees to the acre planted 
30 feet by 30 feet would mean a yield 
of 2000 pounds to the acre. The num- 
ber of nuts to the pound varied from 
36 to 63 with many running around 
40 to 50. 

' An orchard of 880 trees propagated 
from the original trees bore over one 
pound per tree four years after set- 
ting out the 2 year old trees. The size 
of the nuts of the parent tree is well 
maintained in the new orchard. 

Japanese chestnuts were tried but 
the quality of the nuts was inferior 
and the trees were soon removed.— 
GEORGE L. SLATE, Northern Nut 
Growers’ Assoc., Geneva, N.Y.’ 
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“I have used my ‘Frien 
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d’ Sprayer 8 years, at 500 to 600 Ib. 
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pressure. The lack of breakdowns or repairs 
has been phenomenal. It is one of the most sat- 
isfactory and reliable pieces of machinery it has ever been 
my privilege to operate.” —( Name on request ). 


You hear this from THOUSANDS 
of growers—and here’s why: 





The “Friend” Pump is the simplest built for 
high pressure spraying—having only 1/2 to 1/3 as many 
moving parts. 


Complete Lubrication of moving parts, including 
the plungers. Many growers have used “Friend” Sprayers 
for years without changing either plungers or packing. 


You Never Spray with a Leaky Pump. A 
very slight turn on the adjustment screw stops a leak—not 
necessary to take the pump apart and repack it. 


“Instant-Clean” Valves with threadless seats— 
come right out for cleaning. 


Roller Bearings, 


exclusively; mostly oversize 


Timkens. Not one plain bearing on a “Friend” Pump. 


For real spraying satisfaction, buy a “Friend.” 


Built in all good chassis styles, in a complete rafge of sizes. Pres- 
sures up to 1,000 Ibs. 


FRIEND MANUFACTURING CO., Gasport, N. Y. 


Sizers and 
Cleaners for 
every require- 
ment. 


Dusters with the 
same Reliability as 
“Friend” Sprayers. 


“oe TF 








Easiest to Maintain 
in Working Order -- 


Fewest Moving Ports 


“FRIEND” 
























































TO GET EF 


HUDSON SPRAYERS 


/ and ruggedly built sprayers will save Jie 
you time, work and money this year and Be 


EQUIPMENT 


ett eeesece 
*ecccccece 


Seeseeseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese = 


FICIENT, WORK-S 


SF), 
Dye 


of this season’s spraying still ahead, now 
is the time to double-check al/ your 
spraying equipment. Replace aging or 
inefficient units with HUDSON Spray- 
ers. These correctly designed, powerful 


for many years to come. Have the “per- 
fection of application” assured by 
HUDSON Sprayers. 
See your dealer today. 


With by far the bigger share 





Power and Hand 
Sprayers 


and Dusters. 














PARTNERS 
IN 


PRODUCTION COUNTS...and you 
can count on production from 
‘Aero’ Cyanamid —agriculture’s 
most useful form of nitrogen. 
Make this modern material your 
partner in production and get 
better profit from your long 
hours and hard work. 

‘Aero’ Cyanamid guarantees 
20.6% nitrogen — that’s what 


SIERO’ 


AGRICULTURE'S MOST USEFUL 





you pay for. It contains 70% 
lime — and the lime costs you 
nothing. ‘Aero’ Cyanamid not 
only feeds your crops; it helps 
sweeten your soil and keep it 
sweet. Write for valuable free 
folder “Profits Grow From 
Humus.” American Cyanamid 
Co., Fertilizer Division, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





FORM OF NITROGEN 








DDT FOR FRUIT-INSECT 


CONTROL 
(Continued from page 13) 


such measures have been 

Where the European red lee = 
dominates, applications of oj] sea 
the winter eggs during the donut 
season will reduce the danger of 3 
cessive mite abundance, but wit 
ways enough to keep the mites from 
increasing to large numbers |ate in 


the season. The use of summer oj | 


with DDT in certain application 
helps to keep down mites of l 
species, but in second- or third-brooq 
applications is undesirable from the 
standpoint of spray residues. Unde 
some conditions the mixture of oil 
and DDT may also.cause foliage ip. 
jury. The use of certain of the 
dinitro compounds with DDT has 
been suggested for mite control, and 
certain of these materials are Very 
effective for this purpose. As , 
group, however, these compounds 
are often injurious to foliage. Fyr. 
ther work is therefore needed to de 
termine which compounds can be 
used, and the conditions under which 
the danger of injury will be the least. 
Although entirely acceptable meas. 
ures for mite control in a DDT pro- 
gram have not been worked out, 
some growers are having such a 
tough battle with the codling moth 
that they will take a chance on mite 
infestation as the lesser evil. 

The residue problem should also 
be kept in mind in the planning of 
any DDT program, and the sched- 
ule adopted should be one that ex- 
perience in the area has shown will 
not leave residues in excess of the 
present administrative tolerance. As 
already indicated, effective methods 
of removing DDT residues have not 
yet been developed. 
















































Any program adopted should take 
care of any important insects that 
are not affected by DDT. For i- 
stance, if the plum curculio is preva- 
lent in an orchard, lead arsenate 
should be retained in the early appli- 
cations, since DDT is ineffective in 
curculio control. Other pests, rated 
as of minor importance, are likely to 
become abundant again if DDT 
comes into general use. Some of 
these will increase in numbers be 
cause of the elimination of their nat- 
ural enemies, as already mentioned. 
Others, not susceptible to DDT, have 
been automatically controlled by the 
standard materials used against the 
codling moth or other major pests, 
and may break loose with a change 
in spray materials. Such problems 
will have to be dealt with as they 
appear. 

It is not the purpose of this article 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Feb. 4-5—Nebraska State Horticultural 


Annual Meeting—E. H. Hop- 


pert, Sec’y, Lincoln, 


Feb. 6-7—The Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
‘State Horticultural Society will be held 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati—Frank H. Beach, Sec’y, Columbus. 


Feb, 7-8—Annual Meeting’ of the Idaho 
State Horticultural Association at the 
Hotel Boise in Boise—A. Harold 
Davidson, Sec’y, Nampa. 


Feb, 7-8—Seventy-Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Kansas State Horticultural Society 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan.— 
Geo. W. Kinkead, Sec’y, Topeka. 


Feb. 8-9—The 51st Annual Convention of 
the West Virginia .State Horticultural 
Society at Martinsburg—Carroll R. 
Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. 


Feb. 20—The Rhode Island Fruit Growers 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in connection with the Farm and 
Home Show being sponsored by the 
Rhode Island Agricultural Conference.— 
E. P. Christopher, Sec’y, Kingston. 





DDT 
FROM WAR TO PEACE 
(Continued from page 11) 


of it was being used in the South 
Pacific. At Peleliu soldiers with chem- 


‘icals and: spray guns landed on the 


beaches with those who had grenades 
and rifles and‘both worked their way 
inland together. As a result, for the 
first time in- tropical island fighting, 
casualties from mosquitoes and flies 
were negligible. 

On Saipan tons of DDT were 
sprayed from C-47 transport planes 
and soon the number of insects on this 
island were no greater than on an 
equal area in the United States and 
dengue fever and dysentery and 
malaria were wiped out. 

Such is the history of DDT and its 
part in winning the war. Now with 
the world again at peace, the service of 
this useful insecticide is transferred to 
agriculture to help growers battle an 
increasing horde of destructive insects 
and save food crops badly needed to 
insure the peace. 

The fight of man against insects has 
been constant. There have been years 
when agricultural pests: have multi- 
plied to such an extent that specific 
crops have been destroyed over large 
areas. Some pessimistic entomologists 
have wondered if in some distant, fu- 
ture, insects might not drive man from 
the earth. 

Now with the advent of DDT, it 
begins to look as if man might win his 
War against insects. 
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Most of the Case tractors built are bought by men who 
have worked with tractors for years. Experience has 
taught them the things that really count—both those 
that show and those that don’t. Chief among things that 
don’t show is Case ENDURANCE—the quality that 
enables them to run extra years with low upkeep. 

Experienced operators like the Case full-swinging 
drawbar that makes short turns easy with full load, locks 
automatically to prevent buckling when backing . . . 
safety seat that pushes up for a backstop when the driver 
stands for a change . . . wide range of gear and engine 
speeds, from creep travel in non-stop spraying to safe 
highway transport. 


All-Purpose Models, Too, are 
built in the same three sizes as Case 
orchard tractors. The smallest, the 
“VAC,” is shown with extensible 
front axle, favored for truck farms 
and combinations with fruit. See 
your Case dealer; write for catalog 
on size and type of tractor to fit your 
work. J. I. Case Co., Dept. B-13, 
Racine, Wis. 
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Here's why most Airlines 
specify Champion Spark Plugs 





Your choice of Champion Spark 
Plugs for every item of power farm- 
ing equipment is made easy and 
sure if you follow the judgment 
and experience of men who know 
spark plugs best—men, like your- 
self, to whom spark plugs are a 
vital factor in their business. Most 
airlines find in Champions those 
indispensable qualities so essential 
to the better performance of your 
car, truck, tractor or stationary 
engine. Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


SPARK 
PLUGS 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS ... SPECIFY DEPENDABLE 
CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 





NATIONWIDE FRUTs 


(Continued from page 21) 


ments begun by the Station in | 
and carried on since then with yar 
tions have been so promising h ‘ 
ever, that. a new series of tests aaa 
now been started involving the 7 
of 15 to 20 rootstocks on Coma 
and Niagara grapes. The ee 
operation is not difficult, says : 
Oberle, and it is believed that if there 
is sufficient demand grafted sede 
will be obtainable in sufficient pony 
tities. 

“European STape growers hay 
been growing their grapes grafted oy 
resistant American rootstocks for a}. 
most 75 years in order to combat the 
grape root louse and have obseryej 
that many grafted vines grow fy 
more vigorously than on their ow, 
roots,” says Dr. Oberle. “The +n. 
creased vigor is generally associate) 
with heavier yields and _ superioy 
quality of the fruit. It is thought 
that these responses are due to better 
adaptation of the rootstocks to gol 
conditions, with more extensive root 
systems than are common to own. 
rooted vines.” 


Grafted vines require more care in 
pruning and cultivating, it is e. 
plained, as there is more danger of 
iajuring a grafted vine than one that 
is growing on its own roots. Also, 
if a grafted vine is injured or frozen 
back it cannot be renewed by suckers 
from the roots, as in the case of own- 
rooted vines. The productive life of 
vineyards. of grafted American 
grapes is not yet definitely known, 
but one of the experimental vine 
yards maintained by the Station had 
continued in good condition for 
thirty years when it was abandoned 
to make way for another experiment. 


DDT FOR FRUIT-INSECT 
CONTROL 


(Continued from page 32) 


to suggest or outline detailed pro- 
grams for the use of DDT. Informe 
tion of this type can be better fur 
nished by State or local agencies that 
are familiar with local conditions 
and with the work that has been 
done in the particular area. 

DDT is a powerful insecticide, and 
is certain to assume an_ importatt 
place in the orchard-insect contra 
program. Unless an emergency silt- 
ation must be met, however, growéts 
will do well to make haste slowly, 
and restrict the use of the material 
to a limited acreage until there has 
been more experience with it aml 
solutions have been worked out fot 
the numerous problems connected 





with its use. 
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SUGGESTED DDT SPRAY 
PROGRAM 
(C ontinued from page 17) 


in various applications begin- 


s 
if th the third cover spray, ex- 


ning wi 

ing t 
ae before the fifth cover spray. 
Three quarts of 83% summer oil 
emulsion added to each DDT spray 
from the third to the seventh cover 
inclusive was less effective than any 
of the other treatments mentioned, 
resulting in 64% reduction of the 
mite population as compared to 76% 
to 98% reduction from the other treat- 
ments listed. Previous experience has 
indicated that 6 quarts of summer oil 
emulsion per 100 gallons is usually 
required for effective control of mites. 


Some orchardists who used DDT in 
the powder preparations found it dif- 
ficult to remove the visible residue at 
harvest time. This was true in a num- 
ber of instances when thé last spray 
was applied around the middle of 
August. Our own experience indi- 
cated that the visible residue was 
more readily removed by the polish- 
ing machines when Bordeaux mixture 
was used with DDT in the last or 
next to the last spray. Visible residue 
was more conspicuous from 25% 
DDT powder than from 40% or 50% 
preparations, indicating that the con- 
spicuous residue is largely due to the 
inactive ingredient. 


Chemical analyses of DDT residue 
on apples were made by the Division 
of Chemistry of the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and also by the 
Geigy Company. A brief resume of 
their results indicate the following : 


(1) Applications of 4 pound DDT 
per 100 gallons in five cover sprays 
ending August 7 or in six cover sprays 
ending August 17 resulted in residues 
of .05 grain DDT per pound of fruit 
or less than this amount at harvest 
time. 


(2) Residues resulting from sprays 
of 1 pound of DDT per 100 gallons 
in six to eight applications, ending 
August 7 or August 17-18, usually 
exceeded .05 gr./Ib. (range .044 to 
088 gr./Ib.). 


(3) The addition of 3 quarts of 
summer oil emulsion in the third to 
seventh cover sprays or 6 quarts of 
oil in the last four cover sprays con- 
taining DDT greatly increased the 
DDT residue found at harvest time. 


(4) DDT residues were not readily 
removed by the usual methods of 
washing or polishing the fruit. 
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hat DN-Dry Mix was not 











SRG MOILOSSTON ITS 


AND HARVESTIME 


ACTiViTY $ CONFINED 


BY ORTHOL-D 
OR ORTHOL-K 


WiTH NiCOTINE COMBINED 


moth, so long a major menace in so 
many orchards, now finds it difficult 
to survive where ORTHOL-D and 
ORTHOL-K Phytonomic Summer Oil 
Sprays are used. 


These summer oils are very effective 
ovicides. Combined with Black- 
Leaf 40 and Black-Leaf 155, they 
serve to retain the poison, as well as 
to kill both lurva and moth by 
contact. 


Decided reduction in damage 
caused by codling moth, leaf hop- 
per, red mites and pear psylla 
follow the use of these ORTHO 
sprays. Ask your ORTHO fieldmen 
for complete details. 





COMPLETE 
SPRAY PROGRAMS 





The tables are turned. The codling 






ORTHOL-D is particularly 
successful against mites. With 
or following DDT formulations 
in earlier sprays, ORTHOL-D 
assists materially in checking 


red mite build-up. 









CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RICHMOND, CAL. 


ELIZABETH, fl). 
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This year, as in the past—it’s Elgetol—with 
successful growers everywhere. The reason: More 
and more of this watersoluble dinitro dormant spray 
is being used because it has proven its worth under 
every condition. Season after season its ovicidal, 
insecticidal, and fungicidal action has controlled 
aphis, bud moth, twig borer, crown gall, oyster shell 
scale, and other pests. 

Other reasons why Elgetol is first choice among 
commercial growers are: Elgetol is water soluble and 













































easy to use, contains no oil but can be used with 
oil for dual purposes, and is non-corrosive. 

See your Elgetol dealer now or write for 
literature containing recommendations 
and full directions for use. 







Distributed East of the Mississippi by California Spray Chemical 
Corporation, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
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_ gr erenertings complete dormant spray 
—is the safest and most effective means of 
getting rid of overwintering insects, invigorat- 
ing your trees, and giving them a good healthy 
start for Spring growth. 

Scalecide kills scale, red mite, aphis (delayed dor- 
mant), bud moth, case bearer—pear psylla, overwin- 
tering codling moth and many other pests. Scalecide 
also has an invigorating effect on tree growth that is 
unequalled by any other spray. Apply just before 
the foliage starts in the Spring. Simple, safe, easy 
to use. One gallon makes 16 gallons of spray. 


Give your fruit trees, shade trees, shrubs and vines 
the protection that Scalecide alone can give. For 
sale by dealers everywhere. 


S SCALECID 


: = B. G. Pratt Co., 163 River $t., Hackensack, N. J. 
Mfr's of Scalecide, Para-Scalecide, 25% DDT (Liquid), 50% DDT (dry-wettable), D-X Spray, Surfispray 


















SUGGESTED DDT SPRAY 
PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 35) 


The spray schedule sy 
page 17 is believed to be fret ae 
among a number of possible a 
grams for using DDT on apples j 
heavily infested orchards. S Pr 
materials in the calyx and Preblossom 
sprays should not differ from the ma, 
terials used in the regular lead. 
arsenate program. 

DDT spray deposits lose toxic: 
to codling moth adults and larvae, and 
omission of sprays can be expected to 
result in failure of. control. Further. 
more, thoroughness of spraying jg 
essential for control. 

Growers who make a sixth applica- 
tion of DDT in August may encoyp. 
ter difficulty with the spray residue 
problem. If additional sprays are 
needed it may be advisable to use oj] 
and nicotine, or else lead arsenate at 
the usual strength and wash the fruit 
at harvest time for removal of the 
lead-arsenate residue. 

One pound of DDT is suggested in 
the first application because at this 
strength it is an effective moth-killing 
agent and usually a large number of 
moths are in the orchard by the time 
this spray should begin. 

When Bordeaux mixture is used 
add the DDT last and after the tank 
is full of water. 

If mites are threatening after the 
last cover spray, use either (DN-111) 
11%4 pounds or Genicide 1 pound per 
100 gallons in one or two applica- 
tions. 

It has been reported that Jonathan 
trees may drop their fruit and foliage 
if sprayed with DN-111 under certain 
conditions. As a precautionary meas- 
ure this variety should not be sprayed 
with DN-111. 

Oil is not recommended for use 
with DDT because of its tendency to 
build up residues beyond the limits of 
the informal tolerance for DDT. 





IN THE NEWS 


(Continued from page 29) 


In addition to winning his degree at 
Alabama “Poly,” Mr. McDaniel has com- 
pleted postgraduate work in Horticulture 
at the University: of Tennessée, Ohio 
State University and Michigan State Col- 
lege, with extra work part of the time m 
Forestry. ; 

From 1935 to 1940, Mr. McDaniel 
worked with the T.V.A. doing ‘experi 
mental work with nut trees and native 
fruits, in addition to other duties. From 
the T.V.A., he went to Florida where he 
spent two years with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. f 

A little over a year ago Mr. McDaniel 
returned to Tennessee, his favorite state 
In Cheatham County, he took up Soil 
Conservation work, which he now leaves 
to serve the fruit growers of Tenmnesset 
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MACHINERY FOR 
SCAB CONTROL 
(Continued from page 19) 


ither side. . 
oe location of the Sullivan boom 


i; rather low, however, for efficient 
coverage of tall trees. Most of the 
larger growers of the area have 
similar booms swivel-mounted on the 
top of the spray tank or tower and 
feel that the addition of a truck or 
tractor-driver to the spray crew is 
profitable. The Burrell orchard’s boom 
is pictured on page 18. It consists of a 

standard 8-nozzle spray boom ex- 
tended with common galvanized pipe 
fittings and ordinary nozzles, to a 
spread of 6 feet. A pump rated at 
at least 35 gallons per minute is de- 
sirable, although with No. 3 discs 
(3/64 inch hole) the gun can be op- 
erated with a slightly smaller, pump. 
The pressure should be 450 pounds 
or preferably more. The spray will 
carry farther and penetrate better if 
discs with larger holes are used. It is 
better to reduce the number of 
nozzles than to sacrifice pressure. A 
truck is more economical than a trac- 
tor, where topography and soil con- 
ditions permit, especially if the spray 
rig is driven to the source of water 
after each load. F. H. Lewis, now at 
State College, Pennsylvania, had an 
active part in the local development 
of this boom; similar devices have 
been used elsewhere. 

Most growers who now use these 
16-nozzle booms formerly employed 
a driver plus 2 spraymen, one spray- 
ing to the right, and the other to the 
left, with 8 nozzle booms. The men, 
alternately sprayed against the wind, 
got soaked and disgusted and did an 
inferior job. The saving of one spray 
man, with no reduction in number 
of nozzles is an obvious economy. 
The usual experience is better con- 
trol of scab, when one sprays just 
one direction at a time; such spray- 
ing usually is with the wind. A 60- 
9% coverage of the tree is thus 
effected, and when the other side is 
sprayed, a similar coverage is se- 
cured. If this is a day or more later, 
some previously unexposed green 
tissue can be covered. Many grow- 
ers have found this plan of spraying 
efficient in scab control although on 
hilly or muddy ground the extra 
driving may be objectionable or even 
impractical. On very large trees or 
in later sprays, it might be necessary 
to supplement this mounted boom 
with a gun operated from a tower or 
from the ground or a low platform. 

Tall, vertical booms with ordinary 
nozzles discharging horizontally 
were used around Kinderhook, N.Y.. 
as much as 20 years ago, and did 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Supt. Van Amburg, of Mt. Adams Or- 
chards Co.? inspects large skid-mounted 
fan, powered by Diesel D2 from rear 
power take-off—to draw cold air off trees. 


ss lates 





WHY “CATERPILLAR” DIESELS 
POWER THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
D’ANJOU PEAR ORCHARD! 








Piling brush with ranch-made bulldozer 
mounted: on a “Caterpillar” Diesel D2 
Tractor. Mt. Adams Orchards Co. owns 
three Diesel D2s, one Diesel D4. 


wy 








Mt. Adams Orchards Co., White 
Salmon, Washington, operates the 
world’s largest Buerre d’Anjou pear 
orchard—250 acres; plus 150 acres of 
other fruit. Four “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors handle all their power jobs. 
States Wallace Van Amburg, Supt.: 
“Our ‘Caterpillar’ Diesels enter’ into 
virtually every operation of our fruit 
production; even in pruning, for brush 
removal. We depend heavily upon 
these tractors to pull the power take- 
off sprayers—2 of 800- and 2 of 1000- 
gallon capacity. In a normal day, we 


put out around 40,000 gallons of spray. 


“In harvesting, the d’Anjou crop 
must be picked and packed in a 3 
weeks’ period. Our tractors haul-in 
the 7000 to 10,000 boxes each day. In 
winter we use them to keep roads open. 

“Their fuel cost is less than % as 
much as for gas tractors. Our biggest 
satisfaction from owning ‘Caterpillar 
Diesels is their dependability with 
changing operators—and their ability 
to keep going without being laid up 
for repairs.” 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


RES. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘ENGINES - TRACTORS - 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


The discharged veteran wears 
this emblem. Remember his 
service and honor him. 
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AID 


ORIGINATORS OF 
DDT INSECTICIDES 






GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89-91 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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MACHINERY FOR 
SCAB CONTROL 


Continued from page 37 ) 


well in early-season scab contro] 
Some were designed so they could be 
pointed forward or backward towags 
the tree being sprayed and one was 
in constant mechanical movement 
up and down. They proved less sat- 
isfactory for codling moth contro] 
when that pest got bad. Some recent 
vertical booms elsewhere, employed 
several 4 to 8 nozzle heads which 
were tilted simultaneously up and 
down with manual control. Since 
they did not penetrate the tree suf. 
ficiently for codling moth, they were 
superseded by vertical booms with 
several adjustable guns similar to the 
usual single nozzle spray gun, but 
mounted at different elevations, Ip 
some California rigs, these guns are 
kept in continual motion by hydra. 
lic power. These vertical. booms, 
which are an accessory for spray 
machines with a capacity of 35 gal. 
lons per minute for small trees or 
50-60 g.p.m. for large ones, cover 
trees at a rate similar to that of a 
Speed Sprayer. They are not, at pres- 
ent, in large-scale commercial pro- 
duction, but appear very promising, 


Newer Kinds of Sprayers 
A few comments on some of the 


newer spray machines from the 
standpoint of scab-control may be 
pertinent. 


The Speed Sprayer, with its vast 
power, would control early season 
scab well and rapidly with a low 
man-power requirement. Special at- 
tention should be given to adjusting 
the machine to, put more in the tree- 
top than is the custom. As with all 
fixed-outlet machines now available, 
it is more economical where spaces 
between trees in the row are small. 
With a one-way head, it would not 
be practical to spray all rows from 
one side with the wind, before spray- 
ing the other side. 

The Silveraire air-blast sprayer 
would give excellent control of early 
season scab on moderate-sized trees. 
The up-and-down movement of the 
outlet makes rather slow driving es 
sential, if a zig-zag coverage is to be 
avoided. The machine, like many 
others, appears, usually, to deposit 
more in the lower than the upper 
parts of the trees. It would not be 
practical to spray one side of the 
rows before spraying the other side. 
An excellent general appraisal of this 
machine by Dr. H. C. Young ap 
peared in the November 1945 issue of 
the AMERICAN Fruit GROWER. 


The Why of Dusting 


A typical spray mixture for apple 
trees would contain about 12 pounds 
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ds per 100 gallons. Thus about 
65 times the weight of the ingredi- 
ents we wish to deposit on the tree 
js used just to distribute them—a 
most inefficient procedure at best. 
Scab-control dusts may contain 95% 
sulfur, although part of this may be 
too coarse to be effective, and much 
of the dust floats beyond the trees 
we aim to cover. Nevertheless, in 
dusting, we do not use so much of 
our energy putting out inert mate- 
rials as in spraying. The weight of 
a duster and the power to run it, are 
less than for liquid sprayers, so it 
is far easier to get through muddy or 
hilly orchards, and there is no need 


of water supply. 


of soli 


Faster Than Spraying 


Dusting is faster than spraying, 
though the local situation and equip- 
ment determine how much faster. In 
our own orchards, we dust about 8 
acres per hour from one side; with 
our 16-nozzle boom, we spray 5 to 6 
acres per hour from one side with 
the same two men. Our tree-rows are 
long, our slopes gentle, our water 
supply convenient, and our drainage 
good. Occasionally, we can dust 
when the ground is too muddy for 
spraying. With larger trees, the com- 
parison would be more favorable for 
dusting. The speed of dusting would 
be improved if the machines were 
equipped with larger hoppers, so de- 
lays for filling would be less fre- 
quent. 


A common cause of failure of 
dusting is that the operator does not 
realize it when he fails to cover the 
trees. Changeable air currents deflect 
the dust, but the operator, looking at 
the tree through a cloud of dust, be- 
lieves it covered. A critical observer 
would be able to point out such ir- 
regularities. As in spraying, a special 
effort should be made to cover the 
tops heavily. Excessively rapid 
movement of the outlet tube de- 
creases the “carry” of the dust. 


Cost of Labor 


The cost of labor in dusting is low 
enough so there is no great induce- 
ment to work for a “one-man” ma- 
chine, though such a machine would 
have some advantages. Fixed outlet 
machines are being used and inves- 
tigated. Without manual operation, 
itis a problem to get the dust spread 
out enough, close to the machine, to 
cover both top and bottom branches, 
and still have force enough to carry 
through the tree. For small, open 
trees, the discharge from a regular 
duster has been divided aniong sev- 
eral small tubes at different heights. 
For larger trees, the volume of air 
discharged by a fixed outlet machine 


(Continued on. page 43) ' 
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BREADY 


Front-Hitch 
Garden Tractor 


BECAUSE the BREADY gives you the 
advantage of an exclusive BREADY prin- 
ciple . . . The Front Hitch. . . . \t puts 
the burden “‘right across the shoulders’ 

. . just like the harness-on a horse... . 
And even though the attachments . . . the 
plough, the harrow, the disc, the cultivator 

. are drawn behind, . . . the BREADY 
actually pushes against the hitch . . . at 
the front. 

And Here’s What That Means to You: 

The bigger the load, the harder the 
BREADY pulls itself down against the 
ground. . . . That means MORE TRAC- 
TION ... yes, 30% MORE POWER! 


Buy BREADY and you buy the best!!! 


Write today for full particulars—prices. 





FRONT HITCH 


BREADY : 
































MORE POWER 


GARDEN TRACTOR SALES COMPANY 
Distributor — Solon, Ohio. 
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“I’m having 
UNUSUAL SUCCESS 
| with 
ALORCO CRYOLITE 


on Apples, Pears 





Apricots’’ 





Your experienced orchard men 
know the value of chemically re- 
fined Alorco Cryolite for reducing 
the damage of codling moths, 
twig borers and other chewing 
insects. Either dusted or sprayed, 
year after year Alorco Cryolite 
has proved to be an effective in- 
secticide that is harmless to most 
foliage. And no wonder. It con- 
tains 90% active killing ingredi- 
ents, goes on uniformly to provide 

- Maximum coverage and has no 
effect on soil balance. Get all the 
facts now from your local dealer, 
or write 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 
A subsidiary of 
Aluminum Company of America 
1737 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 






A PRODUCT 
OF 
ALCOA 


ALORCO 


CRYOLITE 
INSECTICIDE 














sprayed. The winter carry-over of 
mites appears to be much greater on 
trees sprayed with this new insecticide 
with the result that the problem be- 
comes progressively more serious. 
Tests carried on with materials such 
as DN-111 or summer oil employed 
with the DDT, suggest the mites can 
be held in check. Woolly apple aphis 
also revelops into a serious problem 
where DDT is employed due to the 
elimination of several beneficial in- 
sects which normally keep the aphis 
in check. Aphis attack is associated 
with the spread of a very serious 
canker disease which further compli- 
cates DDT usage in some apple pro- 
ducing sections. 

Because of its outstanding value as 
a codling moth control measure, DDT 
should come into the spray program. 
It may take one or several more years 
of experimental work to make its use 
safe and commercially practical. At 
this time, based upon experimental 
evidence of the writer and other in- 
vestigators, DDT gives promise of 
bringing about the elimination of the 
calyx spray (as used for codling 
moth) and the reduction of cover 
sprays from 6 to 8, to 3 or 4 in many 
districts. The eradicative nature of 
DDT. following several season’s 
usage, may bring about further reduc- 
tion in cover spray requirements and 


.with it a very material saving in cash 


costs to say nothing about the relief 
in the form of general wear and tear 
on the grower himself. . 

Progress is being made. Based upon 
two year’s investigation, the Oregon 
Experiment Station will recommend 
the use of DDT in 1946 for the con- 
trol of the Pear and Prune Thrips, the 
Oblique—Banded Leaf Roller on 
raspberries, Tuber Flea Beetle and 
Spotted Cucumber Beetle on potatoes 
and the Hairy Vetch Bruchid. Further 
usage involves various household and 
live stock pests. 


Experimental Use of DDT for 
__ Insect Control in California 


By E. O. Essig and A. E. Michelbacher 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


Durinc the past two years ex- 
tensive experiments in the control of 
insect pests with DDT have been con- 
ducted by members of the Division of 
Entomology and Parasitology of the 
University of California. Many of the 
most important insects have been con- 
trolled by this new and remarkable 


- insecticide. However, some complica- 


tions have arisen in connection with 
the attempted’ control of certain 
specific insects, which although they 
were controlled, others infesting the 


EXPERIMENT STATION RESEARCH WITH DDT 


(Continued from page 30) 
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same crop actually increased in num 
bers. Among these were certain aphids 
and particularly orchard mites of red 
spiders. The increase of aphids wv 
think, has been due to the destrugin’ 
of their natural enemies and the ability 
of the aphid to remain in a relative 
small area not contacted by the spra : 
or dusts. Apparently DDT is not ‘ 
all effective in killing the mites, How. 
ever, where DDT is combined with 
certain other well known insecticides 
these difficulties are circumvented and 
the aphids and mites may be readily: 
handled. In other cases, the applica- 
tions of sprays and dusts suitable for 
the control of these mites withoyt 
DDT have been used. 

However, alone or in combination 
with other insecticides our experi- 
mental evidence conclusively indicates 
that DDT should be applied at the 
lowest possible concentration that will 
give efficient and economical control 
of the various insect pests. against 
which it is directed. 


DDT Residue Tolerance 


The use of DDT on edible portions 
of vegetables and fruits, whether in- 
tended for human or animal consump- 
tion, is limited by the residue prob- 
lem. In view of the fact that there is 
at present no known efficient means 
of removing this DDT residue applied 
as a spray or dust, methods must be 
developed whereby these deposits may 
be reduced to quantities less than the 
present tentative tolerance of 7 ppm 
which has been established for fruits 
and which has been generally accepted 
for other edible plant materials. 

Investigations in a number of cases 
have advanced to a point where DDT 
can be recommended for use in con- 
trolling certain insects on a large scale 
experimental basis. This is particu- 
larly true where no serious residue 
problems are involved. For the con- 
trol of the grape leafhopper very satis- 
factory results have been obtained 
with a vapor oil spray containing 1.2 
per cent DDT applied at the rate of 
approximately 4 gallons to the acre 
when the grapes are in pre-bloom con- 
dition. A 5 per cent DDT dust in 
sulfur has also resulted in giving good 
control of this insect. One and two 
applications of water suspension 
sprays containing 1 pound of actual 
DDT to 100 gallons of water have re- 
sulted in excellent control of codling 
moth on walnuts in Northern Cali- 
fornia. Where 2 sprays were applied, 
the infestation of nuts was practically 
zero. Where the sprays were thor- 
oughly applied satisfactory control of 
the walnut aphid also resulted but 
where poor spray applications were 

(Continued on page 48) 
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as reduced down to about 6 or 7 
Ww + leaf which is quite satisfactory. 
arsenate of lead plots, although 


All 
zinc and lime was used as a correc- 
tive, had considerable defoliation 


robably about 20 percent while 
there was no defoliation on the DDT 
plots even on those plots where there 
were 50 some odd red mites per leaf. 
The control of worms on the arse- 
nate of lead sprays would have been 
reasonably satisfactory had it not 
been for the stings on the apples. 
Any fruit grower knows when you 
can get twenty stings on an apple and 
not have a worm in that apple you 
have done a wonderful job of spray- 
ing. ale a 
“A general use of DDT will in- 
crease the volume of apples by many 
millions of bushels in the nation. But 
many small sizes and green apples 
will be available for juice apples free 
of worms/and should give the apple 
juice business a big boost. Apples 
are the easiest thing to put into juice 
of any fruit or vegetable in the na- 
tion and make as good a quality juice 
as anything on the market at the 
present time. All that is needed is 
the right kind of apple to put into 
juice and an advertising campaign to 
market same.” 


Lake Erie Farm 


H. L. Mantle of the Mantle & 
Mantle Lake Erie Farm at Paines- 
ville. Ohio describes the results of 
DDT spraying on their fruit farm: 

“We have about 180 acres of apple 
orchards in which we have had more 
or less difficulty in properly controll- 
ing codling moth —especiall the 
past few years. When we found we 
could get a small quantity of DDT 
for experimental purposes in 1945, 
we made use of the opportunity and 
secured 1,000 pounds. Following the 
advice of the manufacturer and of 
the Ohio Experiment Station, we 
spraved three separate plots—each 
using a variation of the spray mate- 
rial. Our plots were given sulphur 
sprays for delayed dormant, pink, 
and pre-pink and fermate, lead, and 
lime were used in the calyx spray. 

“Plot No. 1 was a youyg orchard 
consisting principally of Gallia, 
Wealthy, Delicious, and Baltimore. 
It was located near the packing 
house where apples were quite 
wormy in 1944. 

“Plot No. 2 consisted principally 
of Gallia, Cortland, Delicious, 
Wealthy, Baldwin, and Spy. This 
was a mature orchard and was locat- 
ed not far from the buildings. It 
has ‘also been somewhat of a worm 
problem. 

“Plot No. 3 was also a mature 
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orchard, consisting principally of 
McIntosh, Baldwin, Wealthy, and 
Greening. This was located at the 
extreme eastern end of the farm and 
has not been a serious worm prob- 
lem. 

“Plot No. 1 was given DDT for- 
mulation of 25% strength at the rate 
of 4 pounds for 100 gallons of wa- 
ter on June 10, June 21, June 30, and 
July 11. On July 30 in addition to 
4 pounds of DDT, 1% pounds of 
DN-111 was added because of a 
heavy infestation of red mite that 
had developed. On Aug. 10 another 
spray with 4 pounds of DDT was 
given. | 

“Plot No. 2 was given 3 pounds of 
DDT, 2 pounds of arsenate of lead, 
and 1 pound of Fermate on June 10, 
June 21, June 30, July 11, and July 
30 and August 10 with 1% pounds 
of DN-111 added in the spray of 
July 11. Plot No. 3 was given 4 
pounds of DDT on June 10, June 21, 
June 30, and July 11. On July 30 
it was given 2 pounds of Black Leaf 
No. 155, 1144 gallons of summer oil 
and 1 pound of Fermate, and this 
combination was repeated August 
10. 

“In all plots the control of codling 
moth was perfect. Not a worm hole 
or sting could be found. On other 
parts of the orchard, similarly lo- 
cated and sprayed with standard 
sprays, there were a number of stings 
and some entrances. However, red 
mite was very serious in all of the 
DDT sprayed plots and showed very 
little infestation on the remaining 
parts of the orchard. There is now 
a large carry-over of red mite eggs 
on the twigs in the DDT plots. 

“Regarding bees, we had a num- 
ber of colonies located under eight 
trees on the south side of No. 2 plot. 
We avoided spraying these eight 
trees with DDT and used standard 
materials, although we used DDT on 
all of the surrounding trees. We 
were not able to detect any injury to 
the bees. 

“Growers will observe that while 
DDT is effective against codling 
moth and a number of other injuri- 
ous insects, that when it is used on 
apples, there must be some other con- 
trol applied against red mite.” 


Klenk Orchards 


The Klenk Orchards, owned and 
operated by Otto and Erwin Klenk 
at Sparta, Michigan, consist of two 
hundred acres of orchards, the trees 
ranging in age from two years to 
thirty years. Erwin Klenk reports 
on the Klenk Orchards’ experiment 
with DDT during the past season: 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“We were so well satisfied with 
our experiments,” said Mr. Klenk, 
“that we are going to use DDT in 
our 1946 spray program. I would 
not recommend starting before the 
second cover spray, since it is a con- 
tact spray. I do not think it is ad- 
visable to use it before, because of 
the bees and other pollinators. 

“For the experiment we ran in 
1945, we started with the third cover 
on June 15. For 1945 that was early 
enough since the month of May and 
the first half of June had below nor- 
mal temperatures, which makes some 
difference in the time when the moths 
will emerge. 

“We ran three different experi- 
ments. The first consisted of four 
pounds of 25 percent DDT to one 
hundred gallons of water, beginning 
on June 15 with the third cover 
spray. This schedule was carried 
through every ten days for seven 
sprays, and the control was excellent. 
You would have to look over several 
trees before you could find a wormy 
apple. 

“Experiment number two consist- 
ed of four pounds of DDT to one 
hundred gallons of water for four 
sprays—then, two pounds of DDT 
and two pounds of 155 to one hun- 
dred gallons of water for three 
sprays applied ten days apart. Ap- 
parently there wasn't any difference 
in these two experiments. 

“In experiment number three, we 
used two pounds of 25 percent DDT 
and three pounds of arsenate of lead 
to one hundred gallons’ of water. 
Normally I would have said that this 
gave very good control since there 
were very few codling moth injur- 
ies. It was not as good a schedule 
as one and two, however. 

“These experiments have proven 
to us that three pounds of 25 percent 
DDT will be used in our 1946 spray 
schedule. We also had good control 
of green aphids. From general ob- 
servation, I do not think we are go- 
ing to have to put on seven sprays of 
DDT. Possibly four or five sprays 
will do. 

“T would advise any grower that is 
going to use DDT to be a bit con- 
servative about the time he starts 
using DDT if there are any bees in 
the orchard when he begins spray- 
ing. Your bee man won't be putting 
bees in your orchard another year.” 


Morse Orchards 
Elmer F. Morse, fruit grower of 
Shelby, Michigan relates his experi- 
ence with DDT: 
“Up to about fifteen years ago I 
was able to grow good clean apples 
by using arsenate of lead in five ap- 
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plications. Since that time ] ha 
been gradually getting more sad 
more codling moth damage, until 
now fully one-third of my appl 
have stings and worm holes. on 
“IT grow from thirty to forty thoy. 
sand bushels of apples in normal 
years but last year I had about Six. 
teen thousand bushels. So you can 
see I have had up to at least ten 
thousand bushels of codling moth 
damaged apples which, had th 
been clean, would have paid for q lot 


of spray material. So I have decided 


to disregard the cost and go ahead 
and spray with DDT. 

“Last June I used 360 pounds of 
Deenate 25W on a block of trees 
mostly Wealthys. I put on six 
sprays at ten to fifteen day intervals 
using four pounds of DDT to 1 
gallons of water, plus fungicide and 
harvested between five and six hun. 
dred bushels of apples from this 
block entirely free from codling 
moth damage. The apples colored 
fine and when brushed, they showed 
a clean bright finish I’ve been unable 
to get using other spray materials, 
This makes for much faster packing 
and I have ‘a product not to be 
ashamed of on any market.” 


McCollom Fruit Farms 


C. R. McCollom of the McCollom 
Fruit Farms at Henderson, Ken- 
tucky, reports on his experiences 
with DDT: 

“Those fruit growers in the mid- 
west, who have experienced in their 
battles with the codling moth many 
serious reverses, can welcome the 
coming season with new hope. This 
statement is justified by the results 
of experiments made with DDT dur. 
ing the past year on forty acres of 
apples in our orchard. 

“We have in production 125 acres 
of orchard in Henderson and Union 
Counties, Kentucky. Forty acres of 
the older orchard has had a very 
high codling moth population for the 
past twelve years. By 1938 this 
strain of codling moth had developed 
so much resistance to lead arsenate 
that we could not continue the pro- 
duction of fruit with the standard 
lead oil program. 

“The following year under the di- 
rection of Dr. L. F. Steiner of the 
Bureau of Entomology at Vincennes, 
Ind., we started a full program of 
tank-mix nicotine bentonite and had 
good results for several years. How- 
ever, after using this material four 
years, our strain of codling moth had 
developed the highest resistance to 
nicotine of any strain tested in this 
section. This was shown in tests 


(Continued on page 44) 
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' with 5 to 10 gallons of liquid spray. 


MACHINERY FOR 


SCAB CONTROL 
(Continued from page 39) 


must be several times greater than 
that of the common orchard duster. 
It is possible that the velocity need 
not be so great. Flaring, or fishtail 
outlets, several feet long, and a few 
inches wide, have been employed 
with success against certain easily- 
controlled pests. It is necessary to 
obtain a controlled air-stream and 
density of dust in all parts of the 
outlet, and to compensate for wind. 
Irregularity in size, shape and spac- 
ing of trees creates problems. After 
the foliage has developed fully, it is 
dificult to drive the dust to the cen- 
ter of the tree, especially at the top; 
the placement and angle of the fixed 
outlet are involved in this. 


Small Volume Machines 


With all dusting, the deposit may 
be increased by applying when the 
leaves are wet. Several machines in 
the process of development, would 
apply dust and liquid at the same 
time. The aim is to wet the dust and 
bring about better sticking. One 
group of experimental machines de- 
signed to dust or spray or do both 
simultaneously, may be character- 
ized as “small volume” machines. 
They put out not over one to two 
thousand cubic feet of air per min- 
ute. In some, liquid is introduced 
under h*gh pressure, through noz- 
ales, into the air-stream from the 
flexible-tube outlet of an ordinary 
duster. In others, the liquid under 
low pressure from a centrifugal or 
other pump is broken up chiefly by 
the velocity of the air-stream, into 
which it is introduced at an angle 
through nozzles or perforated tubes. 
There seems to be some encourage- 
ment to believe that a pound of dust 
plus a gallon of liquid, may leave 
a deposit similar to that secured 


This would constitute a saving of 
80% or more in weight of material 
to be hauled through the orchard. 
The mechanical problems in getting 
the dust wetted, and of depositing it 
where it is needed on leaf and fruit 
surfaces, may require further work. 
For controlling -primary scab infec- 
tion, these problems are less acute 
for reasons given earlier, than for 
some other pests. 


‘Large Volume Machines 


A second group of machines that 
will dust or spray or do both simul- 
taneously, may be designated as 
large-volume machines. One sort of 
experimental machine utilizes a long 
Marrow dust outlet with nozzles 
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e a8 - onathan-Winesap Full 4.6 ' ' 
Hawk Chinese Chestnut Trees || “* ©-1 — Grimes-Winesap Full 04 14 wich 
Parent trees, planted in ieh7 spear annually, early and ¥ B-1 Stayman-Winesap Moderate 1.4 2.6 cent re 
EXTRA QUALITY TASTY NUTS am C-2 Stayman-Winesap Moderate 0.2 0.8 tal 
Seedlings—$1.25 ea. 32 them | 
2 Year Olds—$1.75 ea. |] £3 a ——— Del.-Stayman Moderate 5.8 7.1 Geun). 
HAWK & SON NURSERY ri =-) - rimes-Red. Del.-Stayman Moderate 0.3 1.0 retary, 
’ Colum 
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MACHINERY FOR 
SCAB CONTROL 
(Continued from page 43) 

ong its edges (see pic- 
ture on page 19). There is reason to 
helieve that such machines will evolve 
into something useful. Many prob- 
lems, such as the size, shape and angle 
of outlet, the volume and velocity of 
air, and the composition and atom- 
ization of the liquid require extensive 
investigation. ; 

Within a few years, the service of 
airplanes and helicopters may be 

enerally available and may find a 
place in scab-control applications. 
This job may not be easy since com- 

aratively heavy deposits on each 
leaf and fruit, are required for con- 
tinued protection.- 

High velocity dusting machines 
adapted to atomizing: concentrated 
insecticides, dissolved in oil, require 
extremely little liquid to cover. 
Other atomizers, utilizing com- 
pressed air, are under test. However, 
concentrated fungicides suitable for 
this method of application are not 
available at present. 

It is inevitable that the first models 
of machines employing new prin- 
ciples will be imperfect, but changes 
from our present equipment are sure 
to come. Fruit growers probably will 
play an important part in these de- 
velopments. An all-purpose machine 
would have to be capable of deposit- 
ing the materials on upper and lower 
surfaces of leaves, and all around the 
fruits. If this article stimulates you 
to think of some way to improve 
your own practices, it will have 
served its purpose. 


mounted al 





STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 28) 


MINNESOTA—William A. Benitt of 
Hastings was elected president of the Min- 
nesota Fruit Growers Association at the 
annual meeting on October 24. Al. Loffel- 
macher of Fairfax was re-elected vice 
president and J. D. Winter, secretary-treas- 
urer. These officers are elected for 2 year 
terms. Mr. Benitt also becomes ex-officio 
a member of the executive board of the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 

Directors of the association elected for 
three years were A. P. Bremer of Lake 
City, D. T. Grussendorf of Duluth, and 
John L. Westrum of Excelsior —/J. D. Win- 
ter, Secretary, Minnesota Fruit Growers 
Association, Mound, Minnesota. 
OHIO—The Ohio State Horticultural So- 
ciety held its 79th Annual Meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio on February 6 and 7. “Look- 
ing Ahead” was the theme of the meeting 
which brought to growers results from re- 
cent research work in improving produc- 
tion and marketing practices and gave 
them the viewpoints of successful com- 
mercial growers, as well as state and na- 
tional authorities—Frank H. Beach, Sec- 
retary, Ohio State Horticultural Society, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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@ 7 pump sizes . 
your sprayer. 








| ORCHARD 
SPRAYERS 


At Sign aed Type fox Suey: Mid 


@ Ease and economy of operation . . . 
plete penetration and coverage of foliage 
are assured when you use Farquhar Iron 
Age Sprayers and spraying equipment. 


- « the right pump for 
@ 6 to 40 gallons per minute capacities 

meet all your needs. 
@ 500 to 1,000 Ibs. per square inch pressure 


FAMOUS IRON AGE PUMP 
. . . is totally enclosed with drive gears and bearings 


bath of oil, assuring long life . . . 
chanical efficiency, a volumetric displacement efficiency of 99.5 plus. leg today. 


Plast 


\ 





VEGETABLE PLANTERS «+ 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


1856} A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


York, Pennsylvania 


3425 Duke St., 





@ Simplicity of design for easy lubrication 


@ Streamlined . . . permits easy 


has an exceptionally high me- 


and Sj the [RON AGE 
dn. Ou. ab ca 


ROW CROP AND ORCHARD SPRAYERS * AUTOMATIC AND ASSISTED FEED POTATO PLANTERS 
TRANSPLANTERS «+ POTATO DIGGERS + WEEDERS 





range... the exact and constant pres- 
sure you require. 


@ Rugged construction for years of trouble- 
free operation. 


and maintenance. 


Passage in rows .. . elimi- 
nates twig b 






Write — com- 
plete ‘orma- 
in & tien and cata- \¥ 
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@ “U.S.” Rubber Arctics are leak- 
tested under water by internal 
air-pressure—just like an inner 
tube. Scientific-strength com- 
pounds at points of stress— 
buckles firmly anchored. 


Made by the Makers of 


“U.S.” ROYAL 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 





“U.S.“ KNOWS HOW TO MAKE BOOTS! 
Over 100 years of science, craftsmanship 
and experience mould “U.S. Footwear for 
the Farm—to make it more comfortable, 
longer wearing, really fit the job. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Avenue of the Americas * Rockefeller Center *> New York 20, N. Y. 








Mew OTTAWA WOOD SAW 








. For Tractors 
malta | == Makes wood sa’ 
fast;easy. Cuts enoug 
wood to pay foritself quick- 
ly. Easily moved while at- 
tached. Big blade: free details. 





FRUIT TREES, RASPBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


A complete line of Apple, Peach, 
Pear, Cherry and other Fruit and 
Nut Trees: Blueberry, Boysenberry, Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Grape and Asparagus 
», Plants; Flowering Shrubs, Shade Trees 
and Evergreens. Selling direct with 78 
We years’ production experience, we Guar- 
eee antee Satisfaction. Send for Free 
% Catalogue. 


Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box F-26, Princess Anne, Md. 
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From where J sit... by Joe Marsh 








Rode out to the Jenkins farm 
the other day—and there was 
young Charlie Jenkins—two 
months out of uniform—driv- 
ing a tractor as pretty as could 
be with his one good arm. 


“T expect you find that pretty 
dull after piloting a bomber,” I 
suggested. 


Charlie gives me a wide, con- 
tented grin. “Dull?” he says. 
“All the time I was over Ger- 
many I dreamt of this—the 
smell of hay, and the hot sun 
on my back...and comin’ home 


Keeping ‘em Down 
on the Farm 


to women’s voices in the farm- 
house, and home cookin’, and a 
friendly glass of beer. No,” he 
says dreamily, “not dull!” 


From where I sit, that’s how 
lots of returning veterans must 
feel. Yearning for excitement? 
No, just mighty glad to be back 
with the old familiar things, the 
day’s work, the rewards of 
home, companionship and sim- 
ple pleasures. No... not dull. 


(Gre Wash 





Copyright, 1946, United States Brewers Foundation 








CHOOSE YOUR FAVORITE MAGAZINES FROM THESE LISTS 








| . SELECTIVE OFFER NO. 1 | | 


SELECTIVE OFFER NO. 2 | 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for 
One (1) Year and Your Choice of 
Any Two of the following Magazines 
































_ «+ $e $1.50 
OR 

Any Three Magazines for Only $1.75 
0) American Girl 6 mos. 
(1) American Poultry Journal ............ 2 yrs. 
C) Breeder’s Gazette............................ 1 yr. 
(J Capper’s Farmer... 2 yrs. 
0) Christian Herald : 6 mos. 
(1 Mother’s Home Life -..................... 2 yrs. 
0) National Live Stock Producer......2 yrs. 
0) Open Road (Boys) .................------- 6 mos. 
gt 6 mos. 
(1 Parents’ Magazine 6 mos. 
(J Pathfinder (Weekly)...................... Loge. 
(1) Poultry Tribune 2 yrs. 
[} Peovestant Voice.._.____..... 6 mos. 
0 Screenland ... 6 mos. 
{10 Sports Afield 6 mos. 
(1 True Story 6 mos. 
C) U. S. Camera 9 mos. 
0) The Woman 6 mos. 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for 
One (1) Year and Your Choice of 
Any Three of the Following Maga- 


zines for ONLY.......................... $1.00 
O American Poultry Journal............ 1 yr. 
0 Breeder’s Gazette.........................-.- 6 mos. 
Bee eg ee 1 yr. 
(1 Everybody’s Poultry Magazine......1 yr. 
C1) Mother’s Home Life ...................... 1 yr. 
() National Live Stock Producer......1 yr. 
(1 Pathfinder (wkly.) ...................... 26 issues 
L} Reulery Telbune........................ 1 yr. 


T EAMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., “1 


| Cleveland 13, Ohio 
These offers are good only in U. S. A. 


IN TOD Bi vcisstckitisincicsinrrnriinnel for which please 
send me the magazines marked with an X. 


NOUN dicc cede ltt onctc Suncbsonsnicicensahelonisencbinaienedie-cenebeadiapeaeubundeueteaids 
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GROWER EXPERIENCES 


WITH DDT 
(Continued from page 44) 


A check was made in November} 
the Fulton orchards, and Mr. Fulton 
does not consider the control effec. 
tive. He says, “There may have been 
something wrong with our timing of 
the concentration, since I underst 
some checks have received better 
control than the conventional Bor. 
tox.” 


Consolidated Orchard Company 


Henry W. Miller, Jr., Vice-Presj. 
dent of the Consoliated Orchard (_- 
at Paw Paw, West Virginia, has the 
following to say about his experj- 
ence with DDT in 1945: 

“Most people believe that the days 
of great miracles were over many 
years ago and that no living people 
of today would ever see a: first class 
miracle. This belief was shared by 
the writer until my 1945 experience 
with DDT. 


“In February 1945 the board of 
directors of Consolidated Orchard 
Company met in special session to 
decide on a spray program for the 
coming season. After a full and 
most solemn discussion, we unani- 
mously agreed to use DDT, provided 
it could be obtained and _ applied 
under the direction of our State En 
tomologists, Gould and Sherwood, 
We were desperate because of a ter- 
rific carry-over of moths from the 
long summer drought of 1944. 

“The Company’s bearing. trees. 


| cover approximately one thousand 


acres, but after a serious May 4th 
freeze, it was necessary to spray only 
800 acres, which had a fairly light 
remaining crop that would ordinarily 
be almost impossible to protect from 
worms in this area. A heavy popula- 
tion of over-wintering moth and a 
light apple crop is a bad combina- 
tion. 


“It is entirely unnecessary for me- 


to elaborate on the seriousness of 
our situation in May 1945. Barring 
some act of God like zero weather 
in July, we were headed for a crop 
of culls. Because of this crisis we 
did not hesitate to use the new and 
comparatively little known chemical, 
DDT, as soon as it could be obtained. 
“Our many difficulties in securing 
DDT to spray 800 acres is another 
story. Most entomologists kindly 
heard our story but sagely advised 
us to wait a few years. The Wat 
Production Board was sympathetic 
but they had a war to win and could 
not understand how such little 
worms could destroy such food. 
“Certain big chemical companies 
seemed anxious to see DDT tried on 


(Continued on page 47) 
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CLEAR VISION for 







g-z-C Protector | 
with Renewable 
Tear-off [i 


shield to protect 


Visor 
eUsean E-Z-C et better crop 
—you simply tear off a 


yourself 
protection ribbon for 
auip of tranepereR VISION. 


price! Send $3 for 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO. 
pene Boulevard 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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LECTRIC' WELDER 


For Shep, Farm and Home Repairs N ide ¢ 
Wel erce con osercte t. tual 


Repairs steel, cost iron, alumi- 

eee eo flame and metallic arc attachments. 

Really two welders in one.) Carbons, 

o rods, mask included. Just plug 

ony electric outlet. 110 volts AC 

Also 32 Volts. Used by the 

nteed one year. Complete 

ons ~g a 

1C-WELDER . CO. 
“wa Canal St., New York City 


HAMILTON 


Your Spray Program is no better 
than your Spray Gun 


ee (he New Style Hamilton Guns with Controlled Streamline 


W.L. HAMILTON & CO. 


BANGOR, MICHIGAN 


A GUN FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Seven Models Send for FREE Catalog 





copper, bronze, etc. Complete with | 











DEAF? 
HARD OF HEARING? 


HEAD NOISES? Try this simple home 
treatment. It has helped a great many 
who suffered due to catarrh of the head. 
Many folks past 70 report hearing fine 
and head noises gone. Nothing to wear— 
no one need know. Write today for proof 
and 30 days trial offer. No obligation. 


THE ELMO COMPANY Dept. 636 Davenport, lowa 














JUNE BUD PEACH 


WE STILL HAVE A SURPLUS IN EL- 
BERTA, EARLY ELBERTA, JUBILEE, 
RED HAVEN, HILEY AND MAYFLOWER. 
ALSO A SIZABLE LINE OF YEAR OLD 
APPLE IN DOUBLE RED AND YELLOW 
DELICIOUS, STAYMAN, RED JUNE, 
TRANSPARENT AND GRIMES. 

We exercise care in keeping our stock true 

to description. 


Write for Prices 


FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY 


P. 0. BOX 34 TEL. 404 
SMITHVILLE, TENN. 
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GROWER EXPERIENCES 
WITH DDT 
(Continued from page 46) 


a commercial scale but washed their 
hands of any responsibility, in ter- 
rifying language on each package. 
These necessary but untruthful no- 
tices caused many of our employees 
to hesitate to handle DDT until 
those of us managing the job proved, 
by prolonged physical contact, that 
even the raw powder could be han- 
dled without the least discomfort or 
effect. Our men soon learned that 
DDT is as pleasant to apply as pure 
water and about as harmless. — 


Answers Practical Questions 


“T know that many apple men are 
now tremendously interested in DDT 
and that they have many hitherto 
unanswered, practical questions in 
their minds. Because of this I am 
going to list here some most likely 
questions and answer them to the 
best of my ability, from our experi- 
ence in 1945. 

Question: How long is a DDT ap- 
plication effective against codling 
moth ? 

Answer: We found that the first 
application was deadly for only 
about two weeks but that each later 
application seemed to last longer 
than the preceding one, indicating 
that there was a build-up. 

Question: Is DDT more effective 
when lead is added? 

Answer: DDT was just as effec- 
tive by itself as with lead in our 
orchards. 

Question: Does 
spreader or sticker? 

Answer: We found that it seemed 
to spread better and last a little 
longer when used with one quart of 
summer oil per hundred gallons. 

Question: Does DDT injure foli- 
age? 

Answer: We do not believe that it 
does unless excessive oil or bluestone 
is added. Our foliage was generally 
in a fine, green condition at harvest 
time. 

Question: What is the effect of 
DDT on size and color? 

Answer: Our size was normal for 
the season and the color and finish 
better than normal. 

Question: Is there a greater dan- 
ger of being attacked by red mite 
where DDT is used? 

Answer: Yes. Red mite built up 
in some areas of our orchards at a 
fast rate but we were ble to stop 
them with a straight application of 
5 quarts of summer.oil to 100 gallons 
of water. Comparatively cool days 
were selected for the application. 

Question: How many applications 


(Continued on page 51) 
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EASY ROLLING 
From Tree to Trade 


Rapid-Wheel Portable Gravity Conveyors 
will keep your produce rolling from orchard 
to truck, from. truck to processing, from 
packaging to shipping. sy to handle, 
they may be set up practically anywhere, 
will add new efficiency and economy to any 
operation. 

The ever-growing use of Rapid-Wheel 
Conveyors in all types of industries and for 
a wide variety of products is conclusive 
proof of their cost and labor saving qual- 
ities. Gravity does the work—no back- 
breaking lifting, no expensive hand labor. 
Rapid-Wheel Conveyors are taken right to 
the job, set up in a jiffy, dismantled in a 
jiffy, and stored in small space. They are 
strong and durable, made of the best ma- 
terials and engineered to give long years 
of continuous service. 


Write for full details today. 


Office 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 











OUR DDT STICKS 





TO FOLIAGE 
CCC DDT 


in 3%, 10%, 25%, 50% 


Equally important with the DDT is 
the carrier. Will it, with its DDT, 
adhere to the foliage, or will it quickly 
be blown off or washed away by rain? 


In CCC DDT we give you a mineral 
which has a natural adhesiveness that 
causes it to stick through wind and 
ordinary rain. 


This superior quality adhesive mineral 
(it is not a lime) is from our own 
mines at Natural Bridge. It is ground 
extremely fine (99% through 325 mesh 
screen) and our DDT mixtures remain 
in perfect suspension in the tank and 
will not clog sprayers. 


While we have DDT made up in certain 
standard percentages, we can supply 
it in any percentage desired. Write us 
about any special requirement. 


ARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Established 1916 
NATURAL BRIDGE, N. Y. 
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Write today for the new booklet describing 
Es-Min-El, the soil mineralizer that makes 
it possible for you to grow quality fruits 
and vegetables! Put minerals and vitamins 
into the food you grow by using Es-Min-El. 


_ Es-Min-El is now sold in convenient 5 Ib. 
and 100 lb. bags. Write us today for the 
name of your dealer. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, LOCKLAND, OHIO 

















Destructive and Useful Insects 
By C. L. Metcalf and W. P. Flint 


Written in an interesting and easily unde 

style, this book contains complete discussions on the 

i nt economic insects, including insect pests of 
iduous ang — fruits. 918 pages. Profusely 


illustrated. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER . 
1370 Ontario St. Cleveland 23, Ohio 
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made serious aphid infestations later 
developed. 

DDT used as water suspension 
sprays or as a 5 per cent dust has 
resulted in very good control of the 
onion thrips on onions. Outstanding 
control of lygus bugs on alfalfa seed 
crops has also been obtained by prop- 
erly timed 4 and 5 per cent DDT dusts 
used at the rate of 30 pounds to the 
acre. In some cases the seed yield 
was increased by more than 100 per 


cent over the untreated check. Four: 


or 5 per cent DDT-sulfur dusts have 
proven very effective in controlling 
these bugs on cotton and beans. DDT 
dusts have proven to be very effective 
against the pea aphid and thrips at- 
tacking cotton seedlings. 


Other DDT Uses 


Another very important and free 
use of DDT has been for the control 
of flies in dairy barns and other struc- 
tures housing livestock. The increase 
in milk production and in sanitary 
conditions were so phenomenal that 
many of the large dairy companies 
provided for the treatment of the 
barns, milkhouses, and other struc- 
tures of farmers supplying milk and 
other dairy products. 

The use of DDT on an extensive 
experimental and commercial scale on 
many crops, including most fruits and 
‘vegetables, is as indicated above, 
greatly limited by the residue prob- 
lem. ‘The insecticide has been found 
to be very effective in controlling cod- 
ling moth on apples and pears, and in 
subjugation of other caterpillars at- 
tacking other deciduous fruits. It 
has also given excellent control of 
many of our most important truck 
crop insects including the corn ear- 
worm, leafhoppers, cucumber beetles, 
cabbage worms, tomato pinworm, 
potato tubermoth, beet armyworm, 
and others too numerous to mertion. 

There are some agricultural pests 
against which DDT has not been 
found to be effective. These include 
the woolly apple aphid, the cabbage 
aphid, the melon or cotton aphid, red 


spiders, and blister mites and bud~ 


mites. 

Although rapid progress has been 
made and much useful information 
has been gathered concerning the use 
of DDT in the control of agricultural 
pests we feel that a great deal more 
investigational work is needed before 
the exact position of this insecticide 
may be established in the pest control 
program. There are many factors yet 
to be looked into and we are recom- 
mending the material only where it 
may be used safely to plants and to 
animals and human beings. 


EXPERIMENT STATION RESEARCH WITH DpT 


(Continued from page 40) 











































































DDT Research in the North 
By J. E. Dewey ny 
New York State College of Agriculture 


HROUGHOUT the northeastern 
states, DDT is hailed by entomolo, 
gists and fruit growers alike, as the 
best insecticide known for the contro} 
of Codling moth. Research worker 
of the northeastern experiment sta: 
tions find one pound of actual Dpp 
in 100 gallons of water to be superigs & 
to present schedules using lead arseus 
ate and nicotine, oil or phenothiazig s 
For good control, you should ‘yes + 
three-fourths to one pound of toxicant ‘ 
in. 100 gallons of water. Even wi 
DDT, thorough applications are neg 
essary every 10 to 14 days.. Grows 
demonstrations. emphasize the nece 
sity of adequate and thorough cove 
age throughout the season. Severel 
infested orchards which were y 
sprayed gave almost perfect controlj 
contrast to about 70 percent cont 
in lightly infested but poorly spray 
orchards. © F. 

Unfortunately, Codling moth is 
the only problem of the apple grow 
in the northeast, and DDT is not 
“cure-all”. According to counts mad 
European red mites seem to thriveg 
DDT in many areas and have caug 
much damage. Other minor pests hi 
become of increasing importaneé 
Sometimes the Two-spotted mite and” 
Red spider increase in great numbers 
in DDT blocks. The Woolly apple 
aphis was found to increase in Penn- 
sylvania, while Meally bug increased 
in great numbers in an experimentally 
sprayed orchard in New York. To 
control Plum curculio, you will have 
to combine lead arsenate with DDT 
since DDT alone must be used in large 
quantities to be effective. Some e& 
perimental results do not indicate it 
to be as effective as lead arsenate ii 
controlling Apple maggot. However, 
when used in at least three cover 
sprays during maggot emergence good 
control was obtained in New York 
experiments. 

So far, DDT seems to be compat 
ible with most commonly used fruit 
spray materials. Occasionally, the 
addition of oil. to DDT sprays has 
produced injury to the foliage with 
little or no gain in control efficiency. 
Oils-also greatly increase the nt- 
of DDT residue at harvest-time. Lit” 
tle or no trouble is expected in come 
forming to the tentative tolerance OF 
0.05 grains per pound of fruit whet 
DDT is used without oil. Chemical 
analyses of fruit sprayed expefk § 
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mentally with one pound of DDT i At th 
six applications were just under the —_ 
tolerance: C Ly 

(Continued on page 51) oF 
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GROWER 


CAMERA at the 


INDIANA and ILLINOIS 
STATE MEETINGS 
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Above left—The 1945 winners of the 
Indiana Quality Plus Apple aga award 
at the Indiana meeting: (le 
W. W. Doud, Denver; aur A. Simp- 
son, Vincennes; W. J. Teel, Owensville. 


Above right—Laurenz Green, Head of 





cet BIG PROFITS from 
SMALL INVESTMENT 


oi 


6 H-P LOG SAW 


FELLS TREES, SAWS LOGS 
Buzzes Up Small Limbs Fast—Easy 


Demand for wood increases! Prices 
are higher than éver before. a = 


~make real money sawing wood, 
have an Ottawa. led SP wae an 
easy tostart, pamene e 
Designed for easy han 
lete one-man machine wi - Cam 
w Guide and other exclusive Otta- 
wa features for fast sawing. 
OTHER JOBS — when not sewing 
‘wood, use engine for any belt job. Thousands 
BOOK and p list at your 
request. Write today. 








Purdue University’s Department of Hor- 









ticulture, talks with L. Doud (right) one 
of his former students and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Indiana Horticultural Soci- 





K. I. Fawcett, Sec’y of the Indiana 
Society (left) visits with Herbert 
Garrard of American Potash Insti- 





























Speakers on the Illinois program: 
(left to right) 
Michigan State College; R. H. 
Roberts, University of Wisconsin; ' 
M. J. Dorsey, University of Ilinois. 





At the Illinois Meeting: S. 
Chandler (left) and R. L. McMuna 
of the University of Illinois. 












At stores or write for 








| INDISPENSABLE es 


iS HOME. GARDEN, ORCHARD 


maf SPRAYER 





OF MANY USES 
@ Efficient 

@ Economical 

@ Handy 


—_ what you need to 
destroy 


eria, bugs 


and worms. The Arm- 
strong Sprayer is ideal 
= for garden use, yet 

> enough force to reach 
© tallest fruit trees from 
ground. 


| Always ready at a 
© minute’s notice—nothing 
to get out of order. Use 
this continuous sprayer 
> for many chores—spray 
' DDT, exterminate in- 
sects, bugs, etc., y 
whitewash, spray 
stock, lawns and “o 
extinguish fires. 


rene gg Bn made of brass, 


knapsack of gal- 


tw iron. 







Circular and price. 


ARMSTRONG 





Armstrong Products, Cer a 





At the Indiana meeting: (left to right) Rob- 

ert H. Daines, N. J. Experiment oa Cc L. 

Burkholder, Purdue Univeresity; L 

U.S.D.A. Station, Vincennes, Ind.; Don ‘Wil- 
son, Carlisle, Ind. 


At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
—_ Horticultural Society, grower D. 
Boe Grafton, filinois (right) tells 

. Eckert, Belleville, Iinois how he 
" operates his 500-acre orchard. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 
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"ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 








BABY CHICKS 


R. Count each initial and whole number as one word. 


1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


PREMIER—A DEPENDABLE JUNE STRAWBERRY, 
very immune to rust, short flower stem prevents frost 
very productive on most soils, bs large and 





BOTH FREE! bn sae COLOR CATALOG WITH — 
aluable chick raising book. Rock bot 


page pictures. 
a prices on mn baby chicks. COLONIAL FARMS, 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 
250-350 PEDIGREED SIRED BIG FLOPPY COMB 
type ‘i as One English White Leghorn Pullets 
- 00. ed $8.00. Cockerely $2.75. Four Weeks 
MAR” > Pullets $25. 00. 95% sex — Cata- 
4 MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box A, Windsor, Mis- 





* souri. 





67 RARE VARIETIES BABY CHICKS, EGGS, BREED- 
ING stock. Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Chickens, 
be catalogue, colored pictures, 
showing vi rs; >; Ham! Andalusians ; 
Sussex; Giants; Cornish; Rea Fey eleven 
beautiful varieties Wyandottes and Rocks; Australorps; 


; Buttercups; ; Anconas; Or ‘ons; 
Rhode Islands; New Hampshires; ’ Brahmas; Yokohamas; 
; 10 varieties brids. MURRAY Me- 


Turkens; Vikings; 
MURRAY HATCHERY, Box B 24, Webster City, Iowa. 


SCHLICHTMAN’S U. 8. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
tested chicks. Per 100 prepaid. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, 
ons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, $9.90. Assorted $7.45. 
——e sired and sexed chicks. Free catalog explaining 
YHLICHTMAN HATCH- 








2-w 
ERY, Appleton City, Missouri. 


BOOKS 


BOOK SALE, NEW AND USED. AMAZING BAR- 

— =. C p. Free catalog. 6,000 titles. Novels, —, 
ries, non-fiction “AMERICAN LENDIN 

LIBRARY. Dept. AFG, College Point, New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND SELF-INSTRUC- 
tion books slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for "used 
courses. Complete information and 100-page illustrated 
hargain catalog FREE! Write NELSON COMPANY, 
Dept. 2-65, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FERTILIZER 


R IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—GRANULATED 
*‘Aero”’ Cyanamid for orchards. High Calcium lime is the 
carrier and this fertilizer contains 20.6% nitrogen, guar- 

anteed analysis. CHAS. M. INGERSOLL COMPANY, 
ORCHARD EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES, 19930 Detroit 

Rocky River 16, Ohio. Tel: Edison 1010. 


























ROCK PHOSPHATE: FLORIDA 32% P20. in bags. 
when available. Granular Aero 


33% im bulk. Potash 
Cyanamid 20.6% nitrogen for plowing under, | FS 
mediately. Dealers and distributors wanted. SC K 
FERTILIZER SERVICE, Congerville, 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE: CIDER PRESSES AND SUPPLIES. AP- 
and peach Electro Magnetic Sizers. W. G. RUNKLES 
CHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 

New Jersey. : 

CIDER PRESS, SIZE NO. 8. MOUNT GILEAD HY- 

draulic.. In good condition. Complete with all equip- 

ment. Must sell quick. $450.00. E. SAMDVICK, 679 

Cahoon Road, Westlake, Ohio. 


TWO BEAN SPRAYERS, 20 GAL. PUMP, ONE ON 
Rubber, Hercules Engines. JOHNSON ORCHARDS, 

















. Mooresville, Indiana. 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSE- 
MANSHIP, Dept. 1382, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








—_ to pick. $2.00 per 100: $5.00 per . $14.00 = 
000. Certified plants, dug fresh, sent prepaid. W. 
ENTS NURSERIES, Fruit Plant Specialist, p Eg 

lowa 

HARDY GRAFTED NUT TREES, CRATH CAR- 
pathian English Walnut, BlacK Walnut, Butternut, Heart- 
nut. Price list on request. BERNATH'S NURSERY, 
R.D. 1, Poughkeepsie, New York. 








BRUNES MARVEL STRAWBERRY. THE NEW, 
large, sweet, everbearer. Folder free. CHAS. -BRUNES, 
Minnesota. 


Originator, Pequot Lakes, 


agg | ENGLISH WALNUT TREES, SMALL TO VERY 
large. Half of former prices, while they last. CARPA- 
THIAN NURSERY, Dallas City, Llinois. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
fruits, Ornaments, and General Nursery Stock ock Combined 
‘catalogue and Planting Guide free. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


EVERY NEW PLANTING SHOULD INCLUDE THE 
REDSUMBO apple. Bright red color, fruits 3 inches 
and over, good quality, Rambo flavor, early season, early 
bearing, large yiglds. Patent applied for; offered for the 
first time this yéar. —_— supply of high- grade, two- 
year-old trees. L. V. DOUD AND SON, Route 1, 
Wabash, Indiana. 


JUNE BUD PEACH, AM NOW ACCEPTING ORDERS 
= Fall delivery. Should have half million peaches 

commercial and wholesale trade. Write for prices. 
FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY, P.O. Box 34, 
Smithville, Tennessee. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. BLAKEMORE, KLONDIKE, 
aes - Dunlap, Aroma. 1,000 $8.25. Gem Everbear- 
ing $9.75. 1,000 $18.00 prepaid. HYSINGER 
NU ‘RSERIES. Cleveland, Tennessee. 
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ORCHARDS FOR SALE = 


R SALE. HALF INTEREST 
= town; 50 miles city St. Low q vou ae 


healthy bearing Stark apple peach, 
Buildings, tractor, orarer. cand tools, an mk 
tunity for experienced man who 
Sei Se Gee er tt 

N er, 631 
St. Louis, Missouri. 0 West —— 

morte ry 4 4 IF INTER 
raising on one oi t producing o APPLE 
here is an excellent opportunity in Manat 
of my McIntosh orchard for sale. Should pense’ 50 ee 
25,000 bushels in 1946. Attractive home in to ees Soa 
tion. Excellent view of surrounding pont. 500d ‘cond. 
on good road—ample water—electricit y—nenre — 
cellent market. OXFORD FRUIT ied | 
4 











GREENE, Tel. Oxtord 36. Oxford, 
BOWMAN aed HARDS, INC. AT SPRINGFIELD 


mont. A “‘going’’ orchard just 

highest productivity. 4,800 om rc ie 

about 75% Mcintosh. Modern refrigeration = nit man, 

ing, fine new hog barn, necessary equipmen; at tesa 

old stone dwelling, 5 fireplaces, Asking $3 

for descriptive folder. HILDA B. ne 5 

Windsor, Vermonc. Reaher, 

80 ACRES—1,000 FRUIT TREES. 

terlamont, Michigan. 16.008. F 
PATENTS 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, Mua 
Building, Washington, D. | —- MUNER 


PHOTO | FI FINISHING 


i te ee WORK AN — 

an’t be beat. 8 exp. roll 25¢ with t 4 } STO 
ieeanenatie FREE. CENTURY PHOTO 
Crosse, Wisconsin, 


YOU WILL AGREE OUR ULTRA-MODERN 

finish the most beautiful of all. Wide 

plate embossed prints. Only 25c for 8 exp. 

— _— ‘enlargement Offer. Send your next 
for rica’s most outstanding prints, 

FILM. SERVICE, Box 5440-A, Cae an 80, 







































YOu’LL BE EATING OR SELLING WORLD’S LARG- 
est, most flavorful Blueberries THIS summer if you 
plant Keith's ready-to-bear, cultivated bushes. Big yields 
year after year anywhere. Free Growing instructions. 
Free catalog of ye — Strawberries, 
Raspberries, other fruits shrubs. Write today. 
KEITH PLANT NURSERY, y 25, Sawyer, Michigan. 


STKAWBERKY fa Aes — SAR eene, MISSION- 
ary at 10 for ooe8: 500 for $5.00; Pos paid. 1000 for 
$8.00. Everbearing at $15.00 per 1000. eaeiier thorn- 
less at 20c each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood, Tenn. 


LEADING CANADIAN INTRODUCTIONS IN SMALL 

fruit plants and vegetable seed, including new Ottawa, 

ay Madawaska and Trent Raspberries. LOWDEN’S 
*~LANTS & SEEDS, Hamilton, Ontario. 


GRAPES, GOLDEN MUSCAT, } NEW CALIFORNIA 
type, hardy in North. Bears huge clusters. 25 other best 
— of erapes. fruit and nut trees listed in Miller’s 
Gra Book Nursery Guide. Copy free. MILLER 
NURSERIES, ‘tox A, Naples, New York. 


STRAWLERRIES—100, $1.00; BOYSENBERRIES 10, 
$1.00; 25, $2.00; Fruit Trees 30c; List free. MOUNTA IN- 
BURG NURSERY, Box 31, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—CERTIFIED, HARDY, SE- 
a for yield, aa. Blakemore, Beaver 200 $2. 00; 500 
$4.90; 1,000 $9.50; Premier, Belmar 150 $2.00; 500 $6. 00; 
Giant Gem Everbea ring, Minnesota 1166 Krerbearing 100 
$2.50; vy $11.50. Mammoth Rhubarb 12 $1. Concord 
grapes 10 $1.00. Everything Postpaid. aan shipment. 
RIDER NURSERY, Farmington, Iowa. 


GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT—NOW! SMALL SPACE 
does it. NEW Minnesota 1166 Everbearing Strawberry, 
Washington Red Raspberry, Thorniess Boysenberries, Bet- 
ter Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
Asparagus, Tree Fruits, Shrubs, Roses, Flowers. Blue- 
berries. Stock guaranteed—35th year. Cash Discounts. 
Catalog FREE—write today! J. N. ROKELY & SON, 
Box 100, Bridgman, Michigan. 























MALE HELP WANTED 


SINGLE MAN, EXPERIENCED. FULL CHARGE 50- 
oad Apple Orchard. AGNES FRIDAY, Carrollton, Mary- 








OPPORTUNITY OF LIFETIME SUPPLYING DDT AND 
other profitable products to farmers. No ee or 
capital required. Must have auto and good references. 
Permanent. Write or wire McNESS COMPANY, Dept. 
705, Freeport, Illinois. 





WANTED—ORCHARD MAN. NEW — GOOD ~ 


hard. State perience and number in family. 
R. A. WATSON. *Pittafield, Tiinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BRONZE gy TABLETS, POLICE AND FIRE 
Department badges. BOSTON BADGE-BENT & BUSH 
COMPANY, Whitman, 6 

NO-NAW SAVES ANY TREE . DAMAGE BY 














ed any like v J 
anes “(100 to 150 tr trees) last 12 months. Unused por- 
tion never spoils. RESULTS -GUARANTEED. Also 
saves time. Patent pending. ORCHARDVIEW, Box 91, 
Noblesville, Indiana. 

PIGS—-REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE, POLAND, CHINA. 
_ feeder pigs. HERBERT EVERHART, Kearneysville, 


“GARD” ELECTRIC CLOCKS, “GARD” HOTPLATES, 
Free + Dept. X, GARDEN- 











ae Saget tag ume, Roe hs 


NURSERY STOCK 
THE GEMZATA STRAWBERRY —THE BEST ALL 
purpose . Lots spring 














SCARFF’S BERRY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 
Better varieties for Home and Commercial Planting. Bris- 
tol Black .Raspberry, highest quality and most widely 
adapted ; Marcy Red, * Marion Purple, largest. fruits of all 
Rasp. Delicious Blueberries large as grapes; 

Boysenberries; Large Red Lake Currants and 

Genschousien. Apricots, Nectarines and other Fruit Trees. 
True fall bearing cherries. Ornamental Fruits, dual- 
purpose plants for utility and landscape plant ing. Com- 
plete list of fruit trees — Sasa ante. Catalog with 
over 100 cultural tips Send today. W. N. 
SCARFF’S SONS, Box 31, "lew Carlisle, Ohio. 


EVERGREENS: FIR, PINE, SPRUCE, ARBORVITAES, 
Junipers. Seedlings and — Small ornamentals. 
For Christmas tree, fores' dd home plantings. Write for 
quantity price list. SUNC CREST EVERGREEN NUR- 
SERIES, Johnstown, Pa. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES AS LOW AS 20c. PEARS, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10c. Ever- 
greens, shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. Catalog free. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, Box 202, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee. 

HARDY CANADIAN GROWN FRUIT TREES, PLANTS, 
Bulbs, Seeds. Mlustrated catalog free. TOBE’S TREERY, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, Canada. 

FOR SALE—LBLIGHT RESISTING CHESTNUT TREES, 
fruit trees, seedlings, root grafts. VIRGINIA TREE 
FARM, Woodlawn, Virginia. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS 100 BLAKEMORE $1.00 POST- 
paid. Ask for list describing all leading varieties, in- 
cluding Everbearing, as_ well oo vine be pl 
WALLER BROTHERS, Judsonia, 

OLD HOME PEAR TREES, eunear FOR 
top-working. Bailey Peach. Pixwell gooseberry. 
WHEELOCK WILSON NURSERY, Marshalltown, Iowa. 























STRAWBERRY PLANTS. THORNLESS BOYSENBER- 
ries. Giant 3 Blueberries. One year and bearing age White 
Blackberries, Blackberries, Blackcaps, Yellow — Red 
Raspberries, Purple Raspberries. Grape plants. Hardy 
fruit trees in Dwarf, standard and super sizes. Asparagus. 

Everbearing Rhubarb. Shade trees. Shrubs. BLUE HY- 








Giant Glads and Dablias. ALOG FREE 


NURSERIES, Baroda, Michigan. 
















PLANTS FOR SALE 


HYBRID WATERMELON SEED. GROW 
lous watermelons wherever. corn grows. 
pound watermelons. Two 

















YOUR GREATEST POULTRY PROBLEM 
simple when you read American Poultry 
larly. 500,000 ———— do, why not 

50c. 5 years $1.00. AMERICAN POUL 
592 South Clark, Chicaco, Mlinois. 


a — ye FOR — Learn how 

SuLceet vad America’s leading poultry magazine 
scribe! One Year 25c; Five Years, $1.00. 
TRIBUNE, Dept. 15, Mount Morris, Illinois, 


PRINTING 


500 gyn y 8% x 11, $2.95, 500 ENVELOPE, 
6%, $2.75. 1000 each $10.50. Prepaid. Send Prices 
py on your printing needs. Samples, “TPR 
PRESS, Imperial, Pa. 




















RABBITS 


ORIGINAL CHIN-CHIN GIANT CHINCHILLA Rab 
bits. Valuable Fur. Delicious Meat. Easily 
Pleasant Pastime. Tremendous Dem: Small 
ment. Large Profit, WILLOW BROOK FARM, Ri 
Sellersville, Penna. 








if 








RUBBER 


RUBBER — YOUR RUBBER REQUIREMENTS Al 
important-—-know where to get it when you want i 
Belts—rubber bands, boots, coats, gloves, hose, | 
bulbs, aprons, budding strips. Get our Price 
Catalog today. BROADWAY RUBRER MANURIC 
TURING COMPANY, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


SONGWRITERS 
SONG POEMS WANTED. YOR MUSICAL gerne 
MUSIC MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building, Boston b Mis 







































TREE BANDS 
EARLY BIRD TREE BANDS a TREATD. 
Kills the Codling Moth. Send orders early. EDWINE 






HOUSE, Saugatuck, Michigan. 


BETA NAPTHOL TREATED APPLE TREE BANS 
kill codling moth! Write for literature and pries, i 
A. KOELLER, Barry, Illinois. 


USED AUTO PARTS ae 
HAVING CAR TROUBLE? NEW, USED, GUALE 


teed auto, truck parts save money. 
ists. Describe needs; immediate reply. oma 


AZ North ae Chieago 18, 0 


WANTED TO BUY 
HEAR FROM OWNER OF 






































































WANTED TO 
— _— spring deli 


WAtCEE oe OR US: 
Highest pri 





WM. HOLLY, Daldwit, 












Bldg., Ste Louis 1 » Missouri. 
EQUIPMENT WANTED— BEAN ORCHARD SPRAIB 
large, mounted, h engine. - Side draft disc hint 
Good condition A. BROS., Woodhourms, Pe 
SITUATION WANTED 
YOUNG WORKING ORCHARD MANAGER Wal 
position or share crop proposition on well equipped i 


Cornell trained, experience ; complete charge large 
selling, packing, storage, hiring, ete. Modem 


sel a wages—proposition. RITE 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROW 
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Blueberries this year! 
°, -to- cultivated bushes and you'll 
Keith's ready-to-bear Corrjost flavorful Blueberries 
or eating the world’s mow or field. Amazing 


Easily wn in garc 
Leger than ore rastety. Bushes bear 
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+ —~ We tell you how to grow. 


4 eg! 4 rries, Boysenberries, Straw- 
rin = Ay — fruit plants, trees, shrubs, 
asking. Special offers. Write today for 


NURSERY, Box 25 Sawyer, Michigan 


: 





TOMATOES 
from ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 














TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
S or asa bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 Ibs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
234 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH. 


ARTIFICIAL 
POLLINATION 


Assures your getting 
a crop 


Modern orchard handling includes the consistent 
use of artificial pollination as a supplemental prac- 
tice. Pollen and instructions are available from 

Antles, co-owner of more than 300 acres of 
apples, pears and cherries. 


Apple polien for brush application 
Price $3.90 per volume ounce 
FOB Wenatchee 


Stabilized apple pollen 
Price $4.25 per volume ounce 


(Developed and proven by extended research. Fully 
protected by patent applications. In this product some 
@ the anther shells are removed and replaced by a 
fae ars dust material proven to enhance the via- 

and length of life. Under ordinary home refrig- 

_ erator conditions the length of strong life has been 
extended to three times that of the ordinary product. 
This pelican can be applied by hand or knapsack 


PACKAGED POLLEN and materials for applica- 
tion by sprayer or plane. We can furnish some 
pollen diluted with a dry preservative for applica- 
tion by plane or sprayer or hand duster. Price 
$1.40 per volume ounce containing V; standard 
amount of pollen. Cherry pollen i, strength 
$1.90 per volume ounce. Note: to date use in 
this manner is new and demonstrational. 
BEEHIVE INSERTS: Let the bees carry the right 
og Price $2.00 each. mi i 
fruit pollens sold on order. Sweet cherry 
pollen $6.00 per volume ounce. Pear pollen $5.00 
pet volume ounce. 


Order now. Literature sent free on request. 


FRUITTREE POLLEN SUPPLIES CO. 


L. C. Anties, Manager 










EXPERIMENT STATION 
RESEARCH WITH DDT 


(Continued from page 48) 

For quince growers, DDT is even 
more valuable than for apple growers. 
Six applications of DDT are superior 
to the regular program of eleven ap- 
plications of lead arsenate and nico- 
tine or oil, and oil¢nicotine for the con- 
trol of Oriental fruit moth. In addi- 
tion, DDT controls the Quince tree 
hopper. Two DDT sprays on peaches 
will control Oriental fruit moth. How- 
ever, the fruit moth parasites are also 
killed, therefore, the orchard must be 
sprayed year after year once a DDT 
program is started on peaches. 

On grapes,. DDT appears to be a 
“natural”, controlling about all grape 
pests. As little as one-fourth pound 
of actual DDT in a single spray has 
been found to produce seasonal con- 
trol of Grape leaf hoppers. Accord- 
ing to limited results, three-fourths 
pound of actual DDT in three applica- 
tions provided better control of the 
Grape berry moth than four and five 
applications of lead arsenate-nicotine, 
and oil-nicotine schedules. 

In addition to the pests already 
mentioned, DDT is effective in con- 
trolling Apple red bug, Apple leaf 
hopper, Tarnished plant bug, Fruit 
tree leafroller, Rose chafer, Japanese 
beetle, Gooseberry fruit worm, can- 
kerworms, and Grape root-worm. 

Before the general use of DDT is 
recommended more _ experimental 
work is necessary. In addition to the 
limitations previously mentioned 
many reports such as those suggesting 
injury to foliage and earlier ripening 
of DDT sprayed fruit need further 
verification. In the meantime, ex- 
treme care should be exercised in its 
use. 





GROWER EXPERIENCES 


(Continued from page 47) 


of DDT did the Consolidated Or- 
chard Company use in 1945? 
Answer: Four. Two in the first 
brood, and two in the second brood. 
Question: Did the Company use 
any other sprays for codling moth 
in 1945? 

Answer: Yes. We put two 4-lb. 
lead covers on the first brood in May 
before DDT was secured. One par- 
tial application of 155 tobacco was 
also made at the rate of 2 lbs. per 
hundred with 2 qts. of oil between 
broods to head off a small peak. 
“Next to the atomic bomb, DDT is 
probably the most important by- 
product of World War II. Its possi- 
bilities for the benefit of mankind 
are probably only scratched. I stand 
with uncovered head in the presence 
of the most amazing development in 





Address: Box 1243, Wenatchee, Washington 
Telephone 16 


FEBRUARY, 1946 


insecticides in my time.” 


Soo Seaury 


Vo \ 






STRAWBERRY 
The largest 
strawberry 
Girustal flav- 












 SEEDLESS CONCORD 


These two grape varieties 
do well wherever Concord 
thrives. Golden Muscat is 
bright yellow and Seed- 
less Concord is blue-black 
m a great grape 
team with flavor and big 
bunches of eye appeal. 


ALFRED BLACKBERRIES 


are almost coreless and of giant size and 
unusually firm with a few small seeds. 
Vigorous and productive. 


SUNRISE RED RASPBERRIES, THORN- 
LESS BOYSENBERRIES and many other 


profitable small fruits shown in our free 
catalog. Write 


STAHELIN’S NURSERY 


BRIDGMAN, MICH. 


MALONEY 














} [1 S j 
APPLE TREES 


Supremely fine trees; symmetrically branched; 
hardy Northern grown, disease free, with strong, 
heavy roots. Write for large FREE Color Guide 
showing Summer, Winter and Autumn varieties; 
also. other FRUITS, BERRIES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, PEREN- 
NIALS, SEEDS and ROSES. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. f 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO., INC. 
18 Circle Rd., Dansviile, N.Y. 











QS ) SE ae 
New: RASPBERRY 
‘N : 
wil \\\ BRINGS TOP MARKET PRICE 


Pror. Haroip J. CLark of New 
Jersey wrote in New Jersey Hort. 
Soc. News, ‘““The SUNRISE raspberry 
created more interest in southern 
New Jersey this year than any - 
year since it was introduced. Sales 
by commission men in New York 
ran as high as 60c a pint. SUNRISE 
ripens 10 days ahead of Latham.” 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated catalog 70-E 











ANDREWS NURSERY winxesor: 














Ls a brisk winter day. The boughs 
of the orchard trees bend under the 
weight of the heavy snow and all is 
white and sparkling. It is quiet and 
peaceful save for the creaking trees 
as they sway gently to and fro in the 
soft icy breeze and for the gay chirp- 


ing of the Titmice and Chickadees.. 


The orchard stands on the hilltop, bare 
of the green of spring, but masculine- 
like and peaceful as it rests beneath 
the great white blanket of nature. 

Tis truly a day of paradise, and 
one which we northerners love. We 
like it for many reasons, but for one 
in particular. Today we can recline in 
the comfort of our living rooms, look 
out upon the panorama of winter 
scenes and then turn our attention so 
easily to thoughts of gaiety of spring. 
Most of us weathered northerners 
who live close tc the good earth and 
love to work with it habitually look 
forward to this day. 

Among other things, we go to the 
stack of magazines and catalogues 
which have accumulated into quite a 
pile through the year and we dig down 
till we find those fabulously illustrated 
nursery catalogues. We pile them 
down by our easy chair and peruse 
them one by one from cover to cover. 
All day long we read about this and 
that variety of fruit and marvel at the 
dazzling pictures of each. 

As we devour the richness of the 
catalogues’ contents, we begin to get 
sprightly thoughts about spring and 
can see those very pictures growing in 
our own orchards. Yes, the catalogue 
slips unnoticed from our hands as 
thoughts venture into the realm of 
dreams. We dream of this apple or 
that peach or berry growing in our 
own orchard. In fact, we almost reach 
out and go through the motions of 
picking them. As the imaginary flav- 
ors touch our sensitive taste buds, the 
saliva begins to flow more freely and 
a subconscious smile of satisfaction 
spreads across our faces. Lazily we 
turn our heads from the warm com- 
fort of the glowing fireplace and our 
thoughts are frozen by the blustery 
February day that meets our vision 
through the large bay window. Our 
dream is suddenly arrested by the 
facts of reality, but it was pleasant 
while it lasted. 
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While we may dread the snowy, winter day and its treacherous footing, yet it is a dey 
of enchantment for one who strolls thoughtfully through the orchard. Even the humble 
dog is alert to the adventures that may come from such a ramble amid nature's wonders, 


Now we can go back to reading our 
nursery periodicals and perhaps with 
more realistic ideas. By the way, this 
is the time each one of us should be 
thinking about our fruit plantings for 
next spring, whether it be a little 
“Garden of Eden” or a great planting 
to “feed the world”. And you should 
be studying the descriptions of varie- 
ties in your favorite nursery cata- 
logue in order to replenish your 
knowledge about the different varie- 
ties available. Even you commercial 
fellows can afford to do this once in 
awhile as well as can the home gar- 
dener. Of course, you know too that 
you can supplement your information 
by writing to your Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, talking with your 
County Agricultural Agent or by writ- 
ing to AMERICAN Fruit Grower. I[ 
mention these sources for you who 
really want to learn a lot about fruit 
varieties. 

There are two essentials in ap- 
proaching any problem, or every prob- 
lem. First, you must be stimulated by 
the problem to such an extent that you 
will do something about it. Second, 
you must then arm yourself with the 


necessary facts and ideas so that you 
can do something about it intelligently. 
Whether you are trying to solve the 
problem of international peace or the 
humble question of which variety of 
strawberry to plant in your garden, 
these same fundamentals hold true. 
Readers of this magazine should be, 
and I think are, the best fruit growers 
in the country (or in the world if you 
like) and so should have their thinking 
and imagination stimulated. 

We are told that the variety is the 
cornerstone (some may think it the 
tombstone) of American horticulture, 
so why not let ourselves be stimulated 
just a little bit about the matter of 
varieties, whether amateur or profes- 
sional in our horticultural attitudes. 

Now that I have preached my little 
sermon and you have been kind 
enough to stick with me until the end, 
you can go back to your nursery cata- 
logues and sip greedily of their es 
sence of beauty and inspiration. After 
all, unless we really get something out 
of this business of fruit growing that 
tickles our joys and gives us a serene 
sense of satisfaction, we can never 
amount to much in it. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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Above map does not attempt to show all 
products available in the various states 


cializes in efficient service for the shipment 


G.. more than 75 years, Union Pacific has 
of perishables in P.F.E. refrigerated cars. 


served thirteen western states . .. been a partner 


in their development. These thirteen western states served by the rail- 


road are ripe for postwar expansion. They have 


This vast territory might well be called both the L 
the materials, facilities and space. 


treasure-chest and bread-basket of the nation. In 
addition to its great wealth of industrial raw 
materials, a boundless supply of foodstuffs is pro- 
vided by its farms, ranches, orchards and fisheries. 


Union Pacific will continue to play its part in 
the future progress of this western territory by 
providing unexcelled freight and passenger trans- 
portation over its Strategic Middle Route. 


yo— 4 


For example, in California, the Pacific 
Northwest, and in many states in mid-west 
Union Pacific territory, there is a large 
source of supply for the fruit and vegetable 
industries. Union Pacific has the equipment 
and personnel to meet all the requirements 
of shippers in those regions. The railroad spe- 


* Union Pacific will, upon request, 
UNION furnish information abont arail- 
PACIFIC : able industrial and mercantile 
sites in the territory it serres. 
Address Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 








he Frogressive , i: 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Whe Stategic Mile oust 
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The Greatest Insecticide 


WITHOUT a doubt the discovery of 
the chemical Dichlorodiphenyltrichlor-. 
oethane, DDT for short, as a potent 
insecticide is the greatest in insecticidal 
history. It is not, however, the perfect 
or ideal insecticide since it has many 


limitations and disadvantages. The 
subject of DDT was such a momen- 
tous one throughout the year 1945, as 
applied to horticulture, that the editors 
of AMERICAN Fruit Grower thought 
it a proper thing to bring to its read- 
ers the summary of the past year’s ex- 
periences with this new material—and 
to set the pace for its use during the 
coming year. Hence, the reader will 
note a great deal of space in the pre- 
ceding pages has been devoted to this 
all-important subject. 

The remarkable quickness and thor- 
oughness with which DDT kills many 
insects is indeed astounding. The re- 
sults of both experimental workers 
and fruit growers, -reported in pre- 
vious pages, point the way to more 
intensive and wider use of DDT, but 
_with caution. This chemical has not 
been in use long enough or under wide 
enough variations to adequately and 
conclusively state its exact behavior. 
All the insects against which it will 
work effectively are not known, nor 
do we have the knowledge of. its 
_ complete effect upon the person using 
it. Nor do we know to what extent 
the wide use of DDT will disturb the 
normal balance of nature. 

But it is a powerful weapon in the 
hands of fruit growers and particu- 
larly when used against the number 
one apple enemy, codling moth. In 
controlling this pest, DDT has found 
its greatest use in present fruit grow- 
ing. For this fruit growers should be 
thankful. It has proven effective 
against many other orchard insects and 
not so effective in controlling others. 

When DDT has been perfectly fit- 
ted into the orchardist’s spray pro- 
gram and succeeds in helping the 
grower produce and place on the mar- 
ket the kind of an apple or peach or 
other fruit that he likes to sell and 
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the kind the consumer is delighted to 
purchase, then we can rightfully pro- 
claim it an epoch-making discovery in 
horticultural history. It begins to look 
as though this may well be true in 
spite of DDT’s present limitations 
and disadvantages. 

These are the sentiments of AMER- 
ICAN FRuIt GROWER and they are 
passed on to the reader of this maga- 
zine along with the “meat” of the sub- 
ject contained in the previous pages. 


Cooperatives 


THE cooperative processing plant was 
a lively and interesting subject under 
discussion at the recent meeting of 
the Maryland State Horticultural So- 
ciety. Under the general title of ‘“‘Are 
We Ready for Cooperative Efforts in 
By-Products Manufacture?’’, Lionel 
E. Newcomer, Manager of the Berks- 
Lehigh Fruit Growers, Inc. of Fleet- 
wood, Pennsylvania, discussed “Con- 
siderations in Establishing a Fruit By- 
Products Plant’? and S. M.,Thomp- 
son, President of the Baltimore Bank 
for Cooperatives in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, informed listeners on “How Co- 
operatives are Organized and Fi- 
nanced.”” The things said at this meet- 
ing appeared to be pretty high notes in 
sound economy. 

In view of the fact that the years 
to come may bring abounding yields 
of apples and peaches in particular, 
foresighted growers are thinking of 
solving their own problems by proc- 
essing a portion of those prospective 
large crops. A healthy cooperative 
processing plant in a rich fruit grow- 
ing area would certainly be of great 
advantage to the growers. 

At the Maryland meeting, speakers 
urged growers to study the most suc- 
cessful cooperative plant nearest them 
if they are contemplating the con- 
struction of a cooperative plant of 
their own. This is an essential of the 
thorough planning necessary for a 
successful cooperative. Growers must 
familiarize themselves with the work 
and problems involved. 

As further brought out by the dis- 
cussions, the area in which the plant 
is to be built must be able to supply 
in normal years sufficient fruit to 
keep the plant operating at all times 
during the year. What fruits are to 
be processed and what products are to 
be made should be decided before be- 
ginning construction of the plant. 

Financing the projected cooperative 
plant requires careful planning if suc- 
cess is to be achieved. A suggestion, 
and a good one, was that the growers 
themselves put at least fifty percent of 
the money into the plant to get it 
started. This tangible interest makes 
for success. The remainder of the 
money might be borrowed from the 
Bank for Cooperatives. 


Keys to Fruitfulness 


THE: orchardist, like any husband. 
man, deals with two fundamental 
siderations, the heredity of the yari 
and all of the factors of the cant 
ment. We do not change the heredi 
but heredity expresses itself differen 
ly under different environmental edi 
ditions. Soil composition and moje. 
ture, humidity, intensity and pen: 
of sunlight, length of day, day and 
night temperatures, are ali factors of 
the environment. 

But just as all of these external 
factors affect growth, flowering, fruit 
setting, and fruit development, so does 
the internal chemical composition de. 
termine whether or not we shall haye 
a fruit crop (weather conditions being 
favorable). The chemical composi- 
tion, the relationship of certain chem. 
ical elements and compounds to each 
other, the occurrence of phyto- 
hormones as directives in metabolism 
are all vital to the outcome and are 
being understood more and more by 
scientists and orchardists alike. 

We are chiefly concerned here with 
the relationship or balance between 
carbohydrates and nitrogen and the 
presence of excesses or deficiencies of 
either or both. A reasonable under- 


_ Standing of this concept has become 


one of the chief tenets of our faith, 

Simply stated, it means that a fruit 
tree which is high in carbohydrates 
(sugars, starches, etc.), and with ade- 
quate but not excessive organic nitro- 
gen, is fruitful. One with high carbo- 
hydrates but low nitrogen content (as 
a neglected apple tree standing in 
sod), or one with high nitrogen but 
low carbohydrate content (such asa 
shaded tree or one whose foliage has 
been badly injured), is unfruitful even 
though it may blossom. 

In a year like 1945, when no crop 
was produced in many orchards, there 
should have been a heavy bloom and 
crop if the foliage was in good con- 
dition. But where foliage was injured 
few flower buds were formed and 
even leaf buds were weak. In situa- 
tions of the first case, the trees should 
receive light applications of nitrogen, 
if any, so that an excessive crop will 
not set. In the latter situation, the 
application might well be delayed until 
mid-May. 

Now the fact that the orchardist has 
considerable control of this matter, 
that he can fertilize or withhold fert- 
lizers, prune, spray, thin, ring a tree 
if necessary, gives us a much more if 
telligent approach to our problems 
than a few years ago when man only 
speculated as to why a tree was vege 
tative or fruitful. Thus has horticul 
ture made progress. 
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The new Sclveracre — one of many major 
developments in the COMPLETE MYERS LINE 














For every spraying job there's a ruggedly 
built, performance-proved Myers Sprayer of 
the type and size that will handle the work 
in the shortest time at lowest cost. The new 
Silveraire offers many unusual features for 
better, faster complete coverage. The popu- 
lar Myers Silver Clouds are better than ever 
—with new pumps that provide higher 
capacities and pressures. 


Throughout the extensive Myers line 
are many new developments in design and 
construction, reflecting a thorough under- 
standing of your spraying problems and 
equipment needs. Mail coupon for booklet. 


New Myers Silveraire operating on the oscillating, air blast 
principle assures thorough penetration and coverage. Enables 
one man to do the work of three. 
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Silver Cloud skid model equipped with self-oiling Bull- 
dozer pump, powered for 600 Ibs. pressure. 


av QE. 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Dept. D-85, Ashland, Ohio 


Send free literature on items checked below. 


Power Sprayers (J Water Systems 

Hand Sprayers CJ) Hand Pumps 

Power Pumps (j] Hay Unloading Tools 
C] Care and Maintenance of Pumps and Water Systems 
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FUNGICIDE 


oe a Oe Ol 
DITHIOCARBAMATE 





Gives Apples Better Color and Finis 


—-MORE SALES APPEAL 


@ Karbam is a new organic fungicide in dry, 
wettable form based on ferric dimethy! dithio- 
carbamate. It is not only an effective fungicide, but 
possesses other outstanding qualities which make 
it a very desirable compound to use as a -spray 
for apples. 


Karbam controls apple scab and apple cedar rust 
effectively. It is especially recommended for use 
in the calyx applications up to and including the 
first cover spray on varieties that are very sus- 
ceptible t6 russeting, such’as Golden Delicious, 
Red Delicious, Grimes Golden and Jonathan. 


bloom, are that it is com 

Oil Emulsions, Nicotine Oil Emulsions or 
nate of Lead Summer Oil Emulsion combimast iO: 
as well as DDT compositions. 


Russeting greatly reduces the market vides 
many varieties of apples, but by the use of Karbam 
in the post-bloom applications you can fred 
russeting to a practical minimum. The absence of 
russeting usually means apples of better color and 
finish and, therefore, more money for your crops. 


Write for FREE Folder Telling 
HOW and WHEN To Use KARBAM | 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS SPRAY MateRIALs ” 


INSECTICIDE DIVISION 


101 Prospect Ave., N. W. . 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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